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is, and while they may know all his opinions and for 
what party his vote will be cast, do not think he has the 
right to use the opportunity which they give him in the 
pulpit to speak and act as a political partisan. They 
would sum up their advice to the minister thus: Think 
as you please and vote as you please, but don’t tell us 
on Sunday how we shall think and vote. We will dis- 
cuss the question with you in other places where we can 
meet on common ground, but we do not propose to have 
the pulpit made ‘‘a coward’s castle,” where one can 
speak and no one can reply. 


& 


UNITARIANS have no love for the doctrine taught in 
the hymn beginning ‘‘There is a fountain filled with 
blood.” But the hymn has been sung by millions of 
men and women as the expression of their deepest ex- 
periences and dearest hopes, and any Unitarian whom 
we know would shrink with disgust from a proposal to 
turn this hymn into a burlesque to make sport for the 
ungodly. What is our surprise then to find a semi- 
religious weekly, which never misses an opportunity to 
taunt Unitarians with their lack of spirituality doing 
this incredible thing. To make a point against Bishop 
Potter it quotes and parodies the exhortation, ‘‘ Dearly 
loved brethren, the Scripture moveth us,’’ ete., and then 
follows a travesty of the hymn, substituting beer for 
blood, and making of a stanza a ribald parody suggest- 
ing the work of men in their cups. Bishop Potter’s per- 
formance may have been futile, but his intention was to 
lift social drinking habits up, and not to drag religion 
down, and seems in comparison with this performance 
manly and dignified. 

st 


PROF. PICKERING’S suggestion based upon careful ob- 
servations made in California, that the moon may not 
be wholly dead, will, if justified by further observation, 
change all our ideas and arguments concerning the prob- 
ability that there are other worlds than ours fitted for 
the phenomena of life. One of the obstacles to a cheer- 
ful confidence that the universe about us is filled with 
inhabitable worlds is the baseless supposition that all 
intelligence that is akin to ours must exist in connec- 
tion with bodies like ours, and with similar conditions 
in the surrounding world. But, when we see the be- 
ginnings of intelligence in the lower forms of life around 
us, and intelligence very like our own in the higher ani- 
mals, it is absurd to suppose that minds equal to ours 
could not be developed in worlds where it would be im- 
possible for human beings to live for a moment. The 
atheistic supposition that a brain is the only organ of 
intelligence ought to have no place in our speculations 
concerning the possibility of life in other worlds. If 
there is any God who exists without form and parts, we 
need not argue concerning the possibility of intelligence 
connected with organisms which are not akin to the 
human brain or without material organisms of any kind. 


a 


Tuat the evils of our time are many and grievous, no 
one need deny. That they denote hopeless degeneracy 
one may deny with good reason. When new forces are 
let loose in the business of the world, we must expect 
that, together with the fresh energy brought under the 
control of man and made to serve his purposes, there 
will be energy let loose that will for a time be uricon- 
fined and destructive. The opportunities to create 
wealth have in the last few years been multiplied.a thou- 
sand-fold. It is not surprising that they who were alert, 
sagacious, and unscrupulous have, for a time, taken to 
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themselves that which will at last become common prop- 
erty. But their gain has not, as many think, been 
achieved by increasing the poverty of the rest of the 
world. ‘The amazing prosperity of those who were en- 
gaged in the Hast Indian commerce of a hundred years 
ago made no one the poorer in this country, although 
it made the fortunes of the first millionaires on this con- 
tinent. What happened then on a small scale has in 
our time happened on a great scale. But as the trade, 
which a hundred years ago was monopolized by a few, 
is now spread over the world with small profits to any 
one, so the profits which now are made in vast new en- 
terprises connected with the opening of new countries, 
the exploiting of mineral resources, and the raising of 
great crops, and the extension of systems of transporta- 
tion, will by and by settle into regular ways, and the 
profits will be evenly distributed. 


The Discouragements of Progress. 


Enthusiastic believers in progress commonly expect it 
to go on with increased speed and momentum. ‘There 
are now and then changes which are so sudden and thor- 
oughgoing that they attract attention, and seem to be 
true types of progress. Inventions which are revolu- 
tionary, like those that have given us the railroad, the 
telegraph, and the telephone, with the numberless appli- 
cations of steam and electricity, have wrought changes 
in the fortunes of nations, communities, and individuals 
which have made many of the customs and business 
habits of the last century seem as antiquated as if they 
were a thousand years old. Seeing these things, enthu- 
siastic moral reformers demand similar results. But 
commonly they find so many difficulties in the way that 
enthusiasm dies out, hope and courage fail, and the 
prophets of a new time become carpers and critics. They 
are even more gloomy and hopeless than those who have 
never burned with the fire of a generous purpose, because 


-of the contrast between their day dreams and the cold 


realities of life. 

But the startling changes which are revolutionary are 
never so sudden as’ they seem to be. Men wrought pa- 
tiently, with such knowledge as they had of steam and 
electricity, for many centuries before enough knowledge 
and just the right kind of knowledge was gained to give 
some inventor the means of uniting many discoveries 
by some simple device which fitted them for common 
use. Many machines had to be made, many ingenious 
devices provided, and many properties of steam and 
electricity studied before everything needed for the new 
machine could be assembled, put together, and. set in 
motion, Before levers, screws, cog wheels, valves, tubes, 
and other mechanical devices of many kind were per- 
fected and combined, the modern machine was impossi- 
ble. There were inventors and machinists at work about 
the Mediterranean two thousand years ago who had 
knowledge and skill enough to do all that Watt and 
Stevenson did, if they had been provided with the de- 
vices for confining and conveying power which were 
gradually developed during the centuries which followed 
them. Even the most spectacular of our modern dis- 
coveries the student of the past knows as the result of 
unnumbered efforts tending to this result through many 
centuries of patient investigation. 

To us an illustration of great value can be drawn from 
the processes of evolution described by the philosophers 
who assert that the materials of which our earth is com- 
posed were once in a fluid or gaseous state under the 
influence of intense heat. All the elements now exist- 
ing upon the earth were present, but they assumed their 
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present form by successive changes, caused by the lower- 
ing of the temperature of our solar system and of our 
planet. Metals existed in gaseous form until the lowering 
of the temperature to a certain degree. Then, each in 
its order, the metals suddenly appeared in liquid form. 
As the temperature fell, the liquids successively, accord- 
ing to their melting points, became solids. Water exist- 
ing as superheated vapor, when the right temperature 
was reached, became steam, and then at 212 degrees 
became boiling water, and at 32 degrees became a solid. 
The visible changes were sudden, but they were made 
possible and prepared for through many ages during 
which the cooling process was going on. Exactly simi- 
lar are all intellectual and moral changes, all progress in 
social matters, in politics, and in the business of the 
world. ‘There is nothing which has come suddenly in 
our own time by way of improvement which we cannot 
trace back through many ages during which little by 
little truth was added to truth, or made familiar, or 
wrought into some habit, or endowed with some new 
possibility of service to mankind. 

Whether we consider the temperance question, the 
labor question, the bettering of the condition of women, 
the emancipation of the slave, the breaking up of the 
tyranny of creeds, new methods of education, the prin- 
ciples of the republic, or any other most modern and 
burning social, religious, or political question and enter- 
prise, we may find all the antecedents and suggestions 
which have led to modern results scattered along through 
ages and even millenniums. The labor question was up 
five thousand years ago in Egypt and Assyria. The 
Emperor Akbar called a parliament of religion in the 
sixteenth century. When Emerson wrote, ‘‘God said, 
‘I am tired of kings,’”’ he might have got his cue from 
a parable written in the time of the judges of Israel. 
Freemasonry is a relic of labor unions in the Middle 
Ages. ‘The pessimistic writer of the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
seeing how the same things were said over and over 
again, and the same things happened one after another 
continually, drew the conclusion that nothing would 
come of it, and that it was all vanity and vexation of 
spirit. But he missed the true interpretation of the 
riddle of life because he failed to see that, after a thou- 
sand or two of years, the true principle and the right 
way are revealed so clearly that it is no longer possible 
to miss the application which was foreordained from the 
beginning of the world. 


The Hell of To-day. 


Hell is whatever a man most fears. The hell of fifty 
years ago was an entirely different thing from the hell 
of to-day. ‘That does not go to say that we do not have 
as thorough a dread of something as our fathers had. 
We are no more callous to physical suffering or to mental 
terrors than they were in the time of Calvin or Edwards. 
The point is that we have a different outlook, have per- 
haps been able to investigate some terrifying concep- 
tions, and do not find them so dangerous as was supposed. 
In general terms those things which most seriously agi- 
tate us with fearful anticipations are matters of this life, 
and not of the life to come. Whether we really know 
any more about the great future or not, we need not 
discuss: we are satisfied that no one can prove the exist- 
ence of those places of torture which were described with 
such particularity by Calvinistic preachers. A more 
thorough survey of the heavens has convinced us that 
the infinite realms are realms of light and love. The 
public conviction is almost unanimous to-day that a 
God does not exist whose functions are to watch the 
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performances of his weak creatures, and punish with 
infinite terrors any breach of laws scarcely understood. 

Both the Protestant churches and the Roman Catho- 
lic Church are steadily reducing the number of those 
whom they specify as ‘‘the lost.’’ Nine out of ten of 
the preachers of the present day have become very un- 
certain about the limits of the two future worlds. One 
Catholic writer tells us that hell, after all, may not be 
a place of suffering, but a place of happiness, only the 
happiness is of a different sort from that which is in- 
dulged by the saints in heaven. ‘The doctrine of purga- 
tory is not merely a Catholic method of getting the peo- 
ple out of future difficulty. Many Protestants also have 
a provision in their creed that empties the halls of misery 
gradually of the damned. 

What we wish to emphasize is, however, not so much 
the passing away of old ideas as the substitution of 
equally practical and more demonstrable conceptions 
concerning punishment for wrong-doing. The world is 
full of belief in Nemesis,—a principle that will let no 
offender go unchastised. But it is equally true that 
this everlasting and universal principle brings all to ulti- 
mate good. ‘‘Every act rewards itself, first in the thing, 
secondly in the cireumstance.”’ Punishment is a fruit 
that, unsuspected, ripens within the flower of the pleas- 
ure which concealed it. 

It is this new conception of compensation that is re- 
shaping theology and philosophy, and sociology as well. 
We are learning the great lesson, not to be fearless, but 
to fear guilt rather than the punishment of guilt. And 
this has come about because we have looked deeper and 
discovered that the very enjoyment of wrong involves 
hell. Let the evil-minded man ask his own soul what 
to-day he most dreads, and the answer, probably very 
quietly whispered, will be publicity. The modern news- 
paper, and its capacity and tendency to proclaim a man’s 
faults in the streets, is infinitely more dreadful than those 
gods that presided over the infernal world of the Greeks, 
or the Jehovah who divided the dead into two classes, 
one for eternal joy and the other for eternal misery. 
Tolstoi insists that the religion which answers to the 
demands of our times ought rather to increase the terrors 
of existence than to decrease them. While we lose the 
sense of an invisible Being, who will hold us to account 
for every thought and act, we grow intensely sensitive 
to the social judgment that multiplies its expressions 
about us. 

This is seen in general, and it is seen in particulars. 
It is manifested in the growing horror of war and the 
increasing valuation of the individual life. ‘‘War,”’ said 
Gen. Sherman, ‘‘is hell.’”’ This is the public estimate. 
It is the sentiment of the common folk. We have no 
sympathy left for our Norse forefathers, whose Valhalla 
consisted in fighting all day, with a healing of wounds 
at night. Tolstoi overdraws the picture when he says, 
‘‘Christian pastors continue to invite men to the greatest 
of crimes, praying God to help the work of war, and, in- 
stead of condemning, justifying the pastor who, with a 
cross in his hands, encourages men to the crime of war.”’ 
Certainly in this country we may safely say we have out- 
grown the war sentiment. A temporary insanity may 
justify militarism, but the afterthought of the people 
swings surely toward peace. 

We have the problem before us of getting rid of social 
hells, and that is another reason why we care less and 
less about the hades of the Greeks. The condition of 
the submerged tenth concerns us more to-day than the 
condition of those whom evangelicanism consigns to 
eternal damnation. We do not even protest when 
Edwards tells us that ‘‘the sight of hell torments will 
exalt the happiness of the saints forever.’”’ We simply 
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have become indifferent to any such problem. We do 
not believe or think it possible that a future world shall 
involve us in problems more serious than those of the 
present. Perhaps Henry James hits the mark when he 
says: ‘‘Let me assure you my sleep is never disturbed 
about the destiny of the wicked. I feel much more con- 
cerned about the future state of the righteous.” 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Shall We Do It? 


Since the publication of my recent articles on the ne- 
cessity of our giving more attention to country districts, 
and establishing for that purpose a method of circuit 
work by means of field agents, I have received letters 
from two competent ministers just coming into our body 
from other denominations, who have had experience in 
this kind of work and would gladly renew it. Now a 
newcomer from another body who desires the oppor- 
tunity thus to create a place for himself is a partict- 
larly desirable recruit, and the question that confronts 
us is, ‘‘Are we able to avail ourselves of such welcome 
offers ?”” 

I laid this subject before the directors of the Associa- 
tion at their meeting on September 13. The plan re- 
ceived their hearty approval, and it was voted that the 
secretary be authorized to raise a special sum of money 
for the enlargement of this method of work. The plan 
is briefly as follows: to commission a number of minis- 
ters each to work in some group of country towns where 
there is no expectation of immediately establishing self- 
supporting local churches or maintaining a pastorate 
over an individual church, but where a man of religious 
earnestness and executive ability will be able to main- 
tain preaching services in half a dozen or more different 
places. He would preach in two or more places each 
Sunday and establish regular preaching services in all 
his charges at least as often as once a month. He would 
busy himself between Sundays with meetings for preach- 
ing or instruction at school-houses or people’s homes as 
occasion offered, and would in short make himself a 
preacher and religious guide for the people of the whole 
country-side without requiring of those people a finan- 
cial responsibility which they could not meet. 

It is believed that at least half the support of such 
a circuit rider would be received from the people whom 
he served, each of the communities contributing accord- 
ing to its means. The balance of his support would be 
from the Association. That expenditure on our part 
would be justified by the service which our agent would 
be doing to mankind in providing enlightening and in- 
spiring religious influences for communities not other- 
wise able to attain them. 

One of the volunteers above referred to has specified 
a group of twelve large towns within the borders of the 
State of New York wherein he would like to work. He 
believes that the sum of $900 contributed by the Asso- 
ciation would enable him to carry on such a work for a 
year. But the easiest point in the whole matter would 
be the finding of suitable locations for the work. I per- 
sonally know of many, and our field secretaries all know 
of such opportunities. I believe it would be easy to 
find half a dozen men thoroughly competent to under- 
take such work, and blessed with the high consecration 
which would make them eager to doit. But it is impos- 
sible for the directors of the Association to put these 
men at the work they would gladly do—the work which 
so greatly needs to be done—unless a special fund is 
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raised for that purpose. The present resources of the 
Association are inadequate for carrying on the work 
already inhand. ‘The money contributed by the churches 
annually to the Association is needed for the mainte- 
nance of enfeebled parishes and new missions which we 
have in recent years established. 

I therefore now appeal to interested Unitarians for 
special contributions for this new plan of circuit work. 
I desire to raise at least $5,000 at once, and I solicit con- 
tributions large and small. I must, however, beg that 
no person send mea contribution if he is thereby obliged 
to diminish the amount which he would otherwise give 
to the Association through his church. That would be 
no real help to us because it would make one side of our 
work suffer in order to ‘give factitious prosperity to an- 
other side. Our directors would prefer that I should 
fail in raising the $5,000 if it simply meant a diminution 
in the contributions we would otherwise receive from 
the churches. But, if the people who can afford to make 
a special gift for a special object, and who are interested 
in this object which I have defined, will send me some- 
thing, I think I shall get my $5,000. 

CuarLes E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics, 


e 


Two delegations, each representing the cause of hu- 
manity in two remote parts of the world, will be in 
Washington next week to present their pleas to President 
Roosevelt. The Congo Reform Association of London 
has sent its secretary, E. D. Morel, to present to the 
chief magistrate of the Republic a memorial urging him, 
as the foremost citizen of the United States, to use his 
influence to promote the radical reform of the Congo 
Independent State, in which, as British parliamentary 
and administrative papers have pointed out, a system 
of terror is imposed upon the natives by the rapacity 
and the cruelty of the Belgian administration. The 
other delegation, consisting of Armenian notables from 
Russia and Turkey, is bearing to the White House a 
letter from the Supreme Patriarch of the Armenian 
Church, urging the United States to join in an appeal 
by the great powers to compel the Sultan of Turkey to 
establish and maintain order and tranquillity in Armenia. 
It is probable that both delegations will be heard by the 
President. 

3 


A PROBLEM of the Russo-Japanese war involving the 
neutrality of the United States was solved by the State 
Department on last Thursday, when it decided that the 
Russian armed transport Lena, which had arrived dis- 
abled in San Francisco Harbor on the preceding Monday, 
shall be disarmed and held in the custody of the United 
States Navy until the end of the war, in which interval 
the Russian government will be at liberty to make the 
necessary repairs on the vessel. The decision of the 
State Department was made after the Japanese govern- 
ment had entered a formal protest against the harbor- 
ing of its enemy’s ship in an American port for a longer 
period than the twenty-four hours provided by interna- 
tional law under given contingencies. Inasmuch as the 
armed transport, which the law of nations classifies as 
a warship, was not in a condition to undertake a voyage 
to the nearest Russian port, the alternative of retaining 
her here until the close of hostilities was adopted. 

ad 

DeraILs of a new plan to conquer polar seas and 
reach the goal of Arctic explorers were divulged in New 
York City last week by Commander Peary, who aroused 
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enthusiasm among the members of the American Geo- 
graphical Society and the delegates to the Eighth In- 
ternational Geographical Congress, whom he addressed. 
The explorer announced that the new Arctic ship which 
is now being built for him at Portland, Me., is designed 
to break its way in a literal sense through a part of the 
fields of ice which have hitherto proved such a serious 
barrier to exploration. ‘‘My plan of campaign,” said 
Mr. Peary, ‘‘is to force our ship to the North shores of 
Grant Land, taking on board at Whale Sound the pick 
and flower of the Eskimos with whom I worked and 
lived so long, to go into winter quarters on that shore, 
and to start with the earliest returning light on a sledge 
journey across the central polar pack.” It is the inten- 
tion of the intrepid commander to break his way through 
the ice-encumbered channels extending northward from 
Cape Sabine to the Polar Basin. 


ae 


AcTING upon the plan which it had previously adopted, 
the Interparliamentary Congress, at its opening session 
in St. Louis on Tuesday of last week, formally passed 
the following resolution, with a view to bringing about 
a restoration of peace in the Far East: ‘‘That the Inter- 
parliamentary Conference, shocked by the horrors of 
the war being waged in the Far East between two civi- 
lized States, and deploring that the powers signatory of 
the Convention of The Hague have been unable to have 
recourse to the clauses thereof, ask the powers signatory 
of the Convention of The Hague to intervene, either 
jointly or separately, with the belligerents, in order to 
facilitate the restoration of peace, or instruct the Inter- 
parliamentary Bureau to bring the present resolution to 
the knowledge of the said powers.”’ 


Ft 


INTIMATION is given through semi-official channels in 
St. Petersburg that the Russian government would not 
regard with favor representations by the State Depart- 
ment designed to open negotiations with Russia with 
the object of obtaining recognition of Jewish passports 
in that country. In a recent issue of the Journal de St. 
Petersbourg, the semi-official organ of the foreign office, 
the news of the contemplated representations is editori- 
ally characterized as ‘‘stupefying’’ and its realization 
as ‘‘an insult to Russia.” ‘‘We deny,” continues the 
Journal, ‘‘and always will deny, that a foreign country 
has the right to make overtures for the classification of 
our population under the fiction of rights acquired by 
naturalization in-America.-. . . Once more, we refuse to 
believe that President Roosevelt, who has given so many 
evidences of political tact, has intrusted the American 
ambassador at St. Petersburg with such a mission.”’ 


& 


Tuatr Great Britain has secured the territorial inviola- 
bility of Thibet with a view especially to possible aggres- 
sion by Russia is shown by the provisions of the treaty 
between Thibet and Great Britain which were made 
public by the London Times on last Saturday. After 
providing for the freedom of commercial communication 
between India and Thibet, and imposing an indemnity 
of $1,550,000 on the latter country, to be paid in three 
yearly instalments as a condition to the evacuation of 
the Chumtsi Valley by British troops, an important ar- 
ticle of the convention touches upon what was probably 
the ultimate aim of British diplomacy in despatching 
Col. Younghusband’s mission to Lhassa. ‘This article 
provides that without Great Britain’s consent no Thi- 
betan territory shall be sold or leased to any foreign 
power, and that no foreign power shall be permitted to 
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concern itself with the affairs of Thibet or to construct 
toads, railways, or telegraphs, or open mines in the 
country. 
wt 

Lasor troubles, complicated by wide-spread social 
agitation, have produced a situation in Italy which has 
confronted the government of that country with a grave 
problem. It appears that the Italian government either 
has called out reserves, or is about to call them out, in 
order to maintain public peace in several Italian cities 
where a general strike, ordered by the socialists, has led 
to outbreaks of sanguinary violence. In response to a 
telegram from the mayor of Turin in behalf of the so- 
cialist aldermen of that city, expressing the desire of 
the workingmen that the intervention of troops in peace- 
ful contests between capital and labor be avoided, Sig. 
Giolitti, president of the Council of Ministers and Minis- 
ter of the Interior, replied: ‘‘In administering my office, 
I shall remain always within the law, but shall perform 
my duty and make the law respected by all. I there- 
fore hope the socialists will recommend calm behavior 
and avoid deplorable violence, compromising the cause 
of liberty.” 


Brevities. 


He who would rule must serve, and make his admirable 
service the ground of his invitation to leadership. 


In spite of the bachelor girls and their declaration 
of independence, the women who marry and have chil- 
dren control the future. 


“Special numbers’’ of newspapers and magazines, re- 
ligious and otherwise, seem commonly to be arranged 
not with reference to the taste of the readers, but to the 
filling of the advertising columns. 


Things that women can do better than men they will 
always be invited todo. Things that men can do better 
than women they will do, and in the long run nature will 
be the umpire against whose decisions no protest will 
avail. 


The decision which has caused such a turmoil in the 
Scotch Presbyterian churches seems simple enough on 
the face of it; but, after reading the comments made in 
Scotland and England, it seems” to be a very compli- 
cated affair. 


Slowly, but surely, the disestablishment of the Catholic 
Church goes on in all nations, and just as certainly there 
is an increasing tendency to build up national Catholic 
churches independent of papal control. Americanism is 
only one symptom among many. 


The dark places of the earth are coming within the 
circle of the electric lights of civilization. The wick- 
edness is not increasing there, but it is coming to the 
light, which is the best of police forces, whether in a 
back settlement of Ceylon or the dark lanes in a city. 


‘‘Mental malpractice’? is a new phrase which brings 
into view an old delusion. In the time of the Salem 
witchcraft the charge made was that certain persons by 
various mental devices were able to destroy the health 
or lives of those who had ineurred their displeasure. 
Add to the modern notion that one can destroy the health 
of another by bringing his thoughts to bear upon him, 
the idea that he is moved and instigated by the devil, 
and we have exactly the same condition which brought 
about the fearful episode in colonial history when witches 
were persecuted with merciless ferocity. 
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For the Christian Register. 


A September Sunday. 


BY EDWARD A. CHURCH. 


Again the temple door invites 
Its summer truants home; 
From sea-blest shores, from sun-kissed heights 
Reluctantly they come. 
With them I seek the reverent place 
‘To holy memories dear, 
And bow before the eternal Grace 
That calls my spirit near. 


I hear the preacher’s measured tones 
In sermon or in prayer; 

The melancholy organ drones 
Through some familiar air; 

I whip my mind into the way 
The sacred words would bring, 

And spur my listless heart to pray, 
My laggard tongue to sing. 


But far away my fancy flies 
From these confining walls 

To where beneath enticing skies 
The gray-winged sea-gull calls. 

I hear St. Mary’s cliff-hung bell 
Its ocean song repeat, 

And watch across the rippling swell 
The churchward sailing fleet. 


Fair islets blossom on the scene, 
Dear hills in beauty glow, 

‘Tingeing with hues of gray or green 
The shining seas below. 

“Oh for the pinions of a dove!” 
The congregation sings; 

But speed my thought to shores I love 
Upon the gray gull’s wings! 


A Meditation upon the Deeper Meaning of Richard 
Wagner’s Parsifal.* 


BY JOHN D. PEAKE, 


The wide-spread interest in Wagner’s sacred drama 
Parsifal (Buhnenwethfestsprel), which has now for the first 
time been heard outside Bayreuth, would seem to justify 
a few thoughts upon the deeper spiritual meaning of 
this great work. How many of those who heard it last 
winter in New York have penetrated into the hidden 
depths of its teaching, and realized fully what it is?—a 
powerful exposition upon the manner and meaning of 
the world’s redemption, and of pure and true love as 
contrasted with that which is of the earth, earthy, and 
all this brought home to the hearer by the wonderful 
beauty of constantly changing tone pictures. It is hoped 
that these few thoughts may be helpful toward a deeper 
understanding of what this ‘‘festival dedication play”’ 
has to teach. 

With the opening of the drama we have a picture of 
man’s divine estate of true and mystic union with God, 
the Infinite Spirit of truth and love,—a pure and holy 
communion that gives spiritual sustenance and inspira- 
tion for stainless lives and noble knightly deeds. But, 
alas! this mystic union has been marred through sin, 
and through the sin even of their king, Amfortas. The 
consciousness of this sin makes the celebration of the 
holy rite, the unveiling of the Grail, too painful for him. 
The soul-inspiring vision in Monsalvat has therefore 
well-nigh ceased, and where there is no vision the people 
perish. In Amfortas we see a representation of human- 
ity. Humanity is out of harmony with the spirit of 


*The quotations in verse are from the translation by Oliver Huckel. 
New York.) 


(Crowell, 
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truth and goodness. ‘‘Only one healer and one healing 
thing” can avail. There is consciousness of sin, and it 
is not yet to be atoned for even by service. Kundry’s 
service to the Knights of the Grail is a service without 
hope. She feels it. ‘‘Give no thanks to me,” ‘‘I never 
help.” 

The wound from which Amfortas suffers has been 
caused by that which may be of all things most lovely 
and most blessed,—the love of one soul to another. It 
has been made by the sacred spear, whose office is to 
bring health and healing. 

The question involuntarily suggests itself, What then 
is evil, and what good? Any power that a man will use 
to help him to higher, fuller life is his good; but let him 
be used by it, let it attain the mastery, and become a 
blinder and enslaver of the moral sense, and, however 
beautiful it may seem, it is his destruction, nay, the 
more beautiful the more subtly dangerous. 

And so humanity must wait and suffer, yet not alto- 
gether without hope. The promise has shone lustrous 
around the sacred cup, telling of one-who shall be found 
spotless in purity (guileless), perfect in love (by pity 
lightened); and eagerly they wait till the arrival of the 
ingenuous, heroic youth Parsifal fills them with new 
hope. Reckless, he has shot the sacred swan, nor feels 
a pang until the deep red stain upon the snowy white 
plumage awakens in him some slumbering feeling of 
pity, of sympathy, with that sweet love which e’en the 
heart of bird doth know. 

Innocent, brave, and guileless is this youth, knowing 
naught of the distinctions of good and evil, knowing 
naught save of his mother. Can this be he of whom 
the promise told? Will he understand the meaning of 
their mystic celebration, the feast of love,—the love of 
the Saviour who lives again in the lives pure and free, 
gladly proffered and consecrated to his service,—the holy 
rite that yet brings pain and anguish to Amfortas by 
the contrast of perfect purity, with his heart conscious 
of its sin? 

They hope and celebrate this mystic feast, but the 
youth understands not. He must first learn to love 
through pain and suffering, and must be proved pure in 
the extremity of temptation. So hope seems to fail, 
yet not entirely. Softly again the promise is heard in 
sweetest tones from the temple dome,—a promise for 
the future; and blessed are they who have faith.” 

And now the trial and sore temptation in its most 
subtle forms. In Kundry he is appealed to by all that 
is most beautiful and most sacred. In Kundry we see 
all the softness, charm, and wile of a woman, so subtle 
because so beautiful,—the gentle grace of God to man, 
or the very ‘‘Rose-bloom of Hell.” 

Beautiful is the garden. Beautiful and lovely are the 
maidens in it to Parsifal’s innocent heart. 


“And are you really flowers? 
I do not know, you are so beautiful.” 


Fairest of all is Kundry, there to tell him of his mother 
and himself, and of the love that is most sacred to his 
heart. He melts in pity for his broken-hearted mother. 
But here is comfort. ‘‘Let the consolations of tenderest 
love be thine, the sacred love of thy father for thy mother, 
that gave thee to the light.” How sacred and how 
tender! But at the kiss he starts up in agony. It 
breathes raging and restless passion, and recalls Am- 
fortas in his anguish, whom he must redeem. He seems 
to feel the surging tide gathering in its course till its 
pent-up energy, let loose, works havoc and awful destruc- 
tion. 

‘‘Pity me and redeem me. 
let me weep upon thy breast.” 


Be a Saviour unto me, and 
The appeal of pity joined 
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with beauty,—how subtle this to a noble, manly heart, 
how strong must he be who could resist! 

Pity and love Parsifal was to learn. Pity and love 
are his temptation. Only he who is tempted by good 
and yet refrains can be called truly strong (George Mac- 
donald). ‘To the pure and stainless heart of Parsifal it 
is not love, but passion, the passion that makes havoc 
of so many lives. 

“And hath a single kiss conveyed such knowledge? 
What would then my perfect love not bring? Taste of 
the tree of knowledge. Stand as a God revealed, know- 
ing good and evil.” 

What refined subtlety in this climax of temptation! 
Where, then, is the evil? Shall we cut out in blind as- 
ceticism all that appeals to the senses as lovely and 
beautiful, and call it a snare of the devil? Nay, but 
rather a larger, fuller, and more abundant life, delight- 
ing itself to the full in all the beauty and loveliness of 
God’s gifts, given for us to enjoy, and, chief of all, the 
sweet and tender gift of love. 

But how distinguish the true and pure from that which 
is of the earth, earthy! Is it in essence and spirit, desire 
for gratification, clamorous, and eager to have? ‘Then 
_ there is no deliverance in satisfaction, but more raging 
and passionate desire which finally must blind and en- 
slave the moral sense, working destruction. 


“For I am also sent to save thy soul, 
And to deliver thee from curse of lust. 
‘The love that burns in thee is only lust. 
Between that and the pure love of true hearts 
‘There yawns abyss like that twixt heaven and hell, 
Nor can the foul fount e’er be closed in thee 
Until the pure fount shall be opened wide.” 


But is it in essence and spirit desire to serve, desire 
not to have, but to give, and only to give, then it is for 
us the very gate of heaven. For this is the love that 
suffereth long and is kind, that envieth not, seeketh not 
her own, thinketh no evil, and of such it may be said, 
‘‘All things are yours.” 

So purity comes out unscathed. The spear that 
wounded Amfortas so cruelly hangs, when hurled, sus- 
pended in mid air over Parsifal’s head, and is for him 
once again the sacred gift of God, the spear that brings 
health and healing. 

O Kundry, tempting as we do one sonnel longing 
all the while to redeem our lives, and to find one who 
will resist and restore us to our true selves,— 


“O Kundry! 
Sinful and yet desiring to be helped, 
Enthralled of sin, yet seeking after God, 
Thou art our human nature after all, 


Strange contradiction, mingled love and hate, 
1) 


Half demon and half angel in thy moods! 


And now after years of wandering, pain, and suffer- 
ing, Parsifal returns,—Parsifal the redeemer; for in dire 
temptation he has been proved spotless in purity, and 
by suffering in himself the sins of others he has been 
perfected in love. 

Love alone does not suffice to redeem us; it may be 
foolish and weak and lead to ruin on both sides. Purity 
alone does not suffice; for what has the perfectly pure one 
to do with us except the link be forged in the love that 
makes him suffer with and for us, making him imdeed 
one with us? The redeemer must be both spotless in 
purity and perfect in love. 

Wherever we know one whom we can absolutely trust 
to be perfectly true and inviolate, to be upon all occa- 
sions the soul of honor, and one who at the same time 
shares with us our common life, and whose heart beats 
in loving sympathy with our sorrow as for its own, there 
is a redeemer. 
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In him human nature is glorified: it cannot hence- 
forth be a mean thing. He isa light to point the way, 
and the assurance that we shall attain; for by his love 
that suffers willingly our sorrow, thus fulfilling the law 
of all love and all life, which is essentially vicarious,— 
life for life and love for love,—he is one with us and we 
are one with him. 

In many families there is one member purer and nobler 
than the rest, suffering willingly and more keenly for 
the others for love’s sake; and this it is that redeems 
them. 

But, glorious as such redeemers may be, alas! there is 
always weakness somewhere, and these do but point us 
upward to him who hath loved us, and who was tempted 
in all points like as we are, yet without sin, in whom 
the work of the redemption is gloriously complete; for 
he alone is perfect in purity and perfect in love. 

And now to Parsifal, victoriously pure and loving, 
on his return to the sacred domain on Good Friday 
morning, all nature seems fair and radiant and bathed 
in a glow of pure and holy light. The flowers are with- 
out poison, love is pure and free from the sting of pas- 
sion, and everything speaks the boundless love of God. 
Allis good. It is a world redeemed, and the agony and 
anguish are forgotten in the glorious result of the re- 
demption. It is a day of innocence. Nature is full of 
God, and the kiss that Parsifal imprints upon Kundry’s 
brow (Kundry now redeemed and longing only to serve) 
speaks the love that ‘‘shall bloom eternal in God’s 
grace.’ And blessed in the presence of the redeemer 
are the sufferings of Amfortas, through which redeeming 
love has been made perfect. Even the Son of man 
needed to be prepared by temptation and suffering. In 
this glorious redemption there is no condemnation; and, 
as we read and feel the sad consciousness of failure, 
happy are we that the promised one has been found to 
redeem us, and that we may now yield up the Amfortas 
stained by passion to give place in our hearts to Parsi- 
fal, the emblem of purity, who shall turn our anguish to 
rapture, enabling us to rise on stepping-stones of our 
dead selves to higher things, till we at last, redeemed 
to purity of heart and perfect love, become in a measure 
ourselves redeemers, in whose presence the world per- 
petually shall wear its radiant glow of holy light, and 
for whom all creation shall indeed be ‘‘very good.” 

Evmrra, N.Y. 


Hebrew and Greek Mythology. 


BY H., M., SELBY. 


A wide line is generally drawn between polytheism and 
the religion of the Bible, and to a certain extent justly ; for 
the Hebrew nation, as it appears in the Biblical records, 
is, if not perfectly monotheistic, at least far in advance 
of ordinary polytheism, in that the early Hebrews, even 
though they seem to have believed in the existence of 
more gods than one, yet limited their own worship to 
one deity, or, at least, acknowledged that they ought so 
to limit it. Nevertheless, to one who reads the Old 
Testament from the point of view of the comparative 
mythologist, mythic lore is not wanting. 

The Biblical account of the Creation, having been 
drawn up comparatively late, has certainly lost some 
of the cruder details of a primitive myth, thus greatly 
gaining in sublimity. Still, the incident of the forma- 
tion of man out of the dust of the earth recalls an in- 
cident in the legend of Prometheus. The story of the 
Flood has its parallel in every mythology, and the legend 
of the setting of ‘‘the bow in the cloud” is a genuine 
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nature myth, explaining the origin of the rainbow. Who 
can fail to see in the story of the Fall a myth to account 
for the existence of evil? It is less certain that Samson 
is a sun god or that Cain and Abel are (as Prof. Sayce 
suggests) elemental deities or (as others think) represent, 
respectively, the agricultural and the pastoral ways of 
life, though there are reasonable grounds for all these 
theories; but we can hardly doubt that in Genesis, as 
in Greek legend, tribal traditions are transferred to in- 
dividuals. 

Let us now look more in detail at two instances of a 
close parallelism between the Old Testament and Greek 
mythology. 

I. It will be remembered that, when Jahveh warns the 
people not to come near the mount, he does not exactly 
threaten that, if they do, he himself, of his own free 
will, will punish them: he rather implies that, if they 
disregard his caution, harm will inevitably come to them, 
without any volition on his part. Now, if we turn to 
Greek mythology, we shall find that Zeus, when asked 
by Semele, as a proof of his love, to visit her in the same 
form in which he is wont to visit Here, tries to persuade 
her to withdraw her petition, because he knows that, if 
he does as she wishes, he must inevitably, though against 
his will, prove her destruction; that, when Semele per- 
sists in her demand, he, being bound by a promise to 
grant whatever she asks, comes with thunder and light- 
ning, though of as mild a character as he can devise, and 
that the result—entirely against his will—is the death of 
Semele and considerable danger to the unborn Bacchus. 


Different as are the outward settings of the two nar- . 


ratives, there is the same idea underlying both; namely, 
that the god is not entirely master of his own actions. 

II. No student of mythology can fail to be struck by 
the close resemblance between the Greek conception of 
Hermes and the Jewish conception of angels. 

As Hermes is the messenger of Zeus, so are the angels 
the messengers of Jahveh, their Hebrew name, like the 
Greek one by which we designate them, denoting their 
office. 

The angels are winged, and Hermes is furnished with 
winged sandals. Moreover, there is a striking similarity 
between the deeds and functions of Hermes and those 
ascribed to guardian angels. Like the angels, Hermes 
protects the helpless, as, for instance, when he acts as 
nurse to the infant Bacchus or guides the aged Priam 
to the Greek camp. Like them, he is closely connected 
with the Land of Shades; for it is he who bears the 
spirits of the dead to Hades, and who brings back Per- 
sephone to the upperair. Furthermore, both Hermes and 
the angels are associated with music, exquisite singing 
to the harp being attributed to the latter, while the 
former is the inventor of a particular kind of lyre, on 
which he plays in accompaniment to his songs. 

Are these resemblances merely accidental, or can they 
be accounted for by tracing both the Hebrew and the 
Greek conceptions to a common origin? 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that the latter is the 
case. 

Taking the first instance of parallelism, we must re- 
member that Zeus, as is generally the case with the chief 
god of a pantheon, is a personification of the sky, and 
that there is reason to believe that Jahveh has the same 
origin. Like Zeus, he manifests himself in thunder and 
lightning; he is especially associated with clouds and 
darkness; and, as the guide of the Israelites through the 
wilderness, he assumes the form of a pillar of cloud by 
day and a pillar of fire by night. When revealed to Moses, 
he has a pavement of sapphire beneath his feet, like the 
heavens for clearness. Now, if both the Hebrew and the 
Greek god represent the sky, is it not likely that this idea 
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of their involuntary destructiveness. was suggested by 
the impression of unrestrained and irrepressible fury pro- 
duced by thunder storms? The probability is strength- 
ened by the prominent part played in both narratives 
by thunder and lightning. 

Coming to the second instance, we find some reason 
to suppose that both the Greek conception! of Hermes 
and the Hebrew conception of angels were suggested by 
the wind. 

Certainly, of all natural forces the wind seems best 
fitted to act as messenger; for what runner could be as 
swift? The winds are, in fact, described in Psalm civ. 
4, as the messengers (or angels) of Jahveh, while in Mexi- 
can mythology, Quetzalcohuatl, the god of the winds, 
is described as the messenger of Tlaloc, the god of rains. 
Moreover, how suitable to the winds are the other func- 
tions common to Hermes and the angels! The air or 
wind is universally associated with the soul, and the 
wind is undoubtedly a musician. The argument is fur- 
ther strengthened by the fact that both Hermes and the 
angels have many traits in common with the harpies, 
who are identified by Homer with the storm winds 
(@veAXw); for the harpies are winged, and were sup- 
posed to carry off those who died a sudden or violent 
death. They were also, as their name implies, addicted 
to snatching things away, and Hermes, it will be re- 
membered, was an arrant thief. It is true this latter 
trait is not shared by the angels; but would it not be 
easy to evolve a personification of all the kindly and 
gracious characteristics of the wind, omitting its unpleas- 
ant ones? 

But, whether or not the explanations suggested for 
the likeness between the Hebrew and the Greek concep- 
tions be correct, the similarity of the conceptions is in- 
disputable, and there is something peculiarly interesting 
in this analogy; for it brings into connection the two 
nations that were perhaps more widely diverse than any 
other two peoples have ever been, and the interest is 
enhanced by the fact that it is to these two nations that 
we are most deeply indebted for the fostering of our 
spiritual life. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Crisis in the Scottish Church. 


BY REV. ALBERT LAZENBY. 


We venture to think that the recent decision of the 
House of Lords in the Free Church of Scotland appeal 
case will be one of the most eventful and _ beneficial 
epochs in the history of the Scottish Church since the 
Reformation of John Knox. At present it does not 
look like it. The decision fell upon Scotland like a 
bomb-shell, and the feeling is one of consternation and 
dismay. Still, out of evil will come good. ‘The people 
will cast off this shadow of the dead hand, and the way 
of advance will be cleared. Already they are asking, 
‘‘Must an autonomous body never modify any of its 
fundamentals without forfeiting all legal title to its 
temporal heritage?’’ Scotchmen will claim the same 
right to say where they stand that their fathers claimed. 
And, if the law does not give them that right to-day, 
it will to-morrow. ‘The struggle arose out of the union 
of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland and the 
Free Church of Scotland some four years ago. The 
blending of the two churches into one had long been 
desired, and seemed natural enough. They claimed to 
be autonomous in matters spiritual and ecclesiastical. 
They received nothing from the State, and were not 
subject to State control. No lord high commissioner 
representing the crown attended their assemblies, re- 
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minding them of golden shackles. They made their 
own laws and conducted their own business. They 
were lords and masters in their own domain. So it was 
imagined. Besides, in their church polity and doctrine 
they were essentially one. Why not convert this essen- 
tial unity into an organic unity? The main difficulty 
lay in the pooling of the trust property of the two 
churches, and in the sentimental dislike of certain sec- 
tions to the disappearance of the historic name and 
continuity of the church. This feeling particularly 
showed itself in the Free Church: there there was a rift 
within the lute. While there was a unanimous vote in 
the United Presbyterian Synod in favor of union, in the 
Free Church Assembly a petition was presented against 
it signed by 500 elders of the church. The assembly, 
however, voted in favor of union by 643 to 27,—a sufli- 
ciently overwhelming majority one would think. But 
it doesn’t do to reckon without your host, especially if 
it is a ‘‘Highland host.’”’ The 27 dissentients declined 
to accept the vote: they claimed to be the ‘ ‘Free Church 
of Scotland.” They constituted themselves the ‘ ‘synod 
of the Free Church of Scotland.”” They elected a mod- 
erator and appointed a clerk. They not only resisted 
all efforts to oust them out of their churches and manses, 
but they claimed all the trust property of the Free Church. 
They refused to recognize the jurisdiction of the United 
Free Church courts, and, when representatives were sent 
to them, they were insulted and assailed. The straths 
and glens rang with shouts of challenge and defiance and 
combat. The matter came into the Scottish law courts, 
and twice was it decided against the dissentients. Last 
May the general assembly of the United Free Church 
proposed a compromise. It offered to leave them in 
possession of their churches and manses, to give to their 
ministers the same benefits of the Aged and Infirm 
Ministers’ Fund and Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund that 
the ministers of the United Free Church enjoyed, and 
to hand over to them $250,000 for the purposes of their 
churches. The offer was scornfully rejected. This faith- 
ful remnant was not to be bribed. It would not ‘‘con- 
done a felony.”” It had appealed to Cesar: to Cesar it 
would go. The matter was carried to the House of 
Lords, the highest court in the land. By a majority of 
5 to 2 the judges reversed the decision of the Scottish 
courts: they brought in a verdict in favor of the 24 
ministers and their followers. They found that they 
were the heirs-at-law of all the corporate property and 
invested funds and churches and manses that formerly 
belonged to the Free Church of Scotland. The tremen- 
dous scope of this judgment can hardly be realized. It 
transfers to these 24 ministers and their scattered 
churches, with not more than 5,000 communicants and 
15,000 adherents, the control of something like $5,000,- 
000 of corporate property and invested funds, and 


neatly 1,100 churches and 700 manses, variously valued | 


at from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000. They get posses- 
sion of the colleges and property of the missionary so- 
ciety at home and abroad. The United Free Church is 
reported to have 500,000 members, with over 1,600 
regular congregations. ‘There are nearly 250,000 Sun- 
day-school scholars and 95,000 members of Bible classes. 
Not all of these were ‘‘Free,’’ but the larger part of 
them were. These have notice to quit. And the 1,100 
ministers are liable to be ejected from their manses at 
the bidding of this remnant of the Free Church. This 
‘‘remnant’’ chiefly belong to the remote parishes of the 
Highlands and islands. They are poor and have always 
depended upon the congregations that are to be ejected 
for their support. Their ministers are not among the 
men of light and leading; and, while they are earnest 
and zealous, they are narrow and intolerant. They are 
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the men who have always been to the front in all heresy 
hunts: Robertson Smith and Dods and Bruce, Henry 
Drummond and George Adam Smith have been: their 
quarry. In someof their fastnesses they hold sway (spir- 
itually) like a Highland chief; and, were an apostle of 
a more liberal religion to enter their territory, they would 
have him put out as an emissary of the devil. Not 
all the psalms of David will be sufficient to sound their 
pean of victory. 

Put into-a nutshell their case was this: ‘‘The Free 
as it constituted itself mn 1843, 
irrevocably bound itself to the doctrines of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith and to the Establishment 
principle, whereas, by its Declaratory Act, which pre- 
pared the way for the union with the United Presbyterian 
Church, and by the act of union, the Free Church assem- 
bly departed from the Confession of Faith in so far as 
rigid adhesion to the doctrine of predestination was 
concerned, and left Establishment an open question.” 
To that the United Free Church replied, ‘‘The Free 
Church assembly had abrogated no doctrine of the Con- 
fession of Faith, but had used the power that belonged 
to it to allow a certain latitude of interpretation of a 
mysterious and much disputed doctrine.’’ But the 
majority of the judges did not take that view. In their 
opinion the Free Church at its foundation took over the 
Westminster Confession as its standard of faith. It did 
not leave the doctrine of predestination, or ‘‘foreordina- 
tion of men to death, irrespective of their own sin,”’ an 
open question. In the United Free Church they could 
trace no evidence of agreement as to doctrine. It was 
a colorless union, and no trust fund devoted to one 
form of faith could be shared by another communion 
simply because, they said, in effect, there are some parts 
of this or that confession which we will agree not to 
discuss, and we will make our formularies such that 
either of us can accept it. Money given for one purpose 
should not be devoted to another. 

It must be admitted that this was sound in ethics as 
in law. However inconvenient it may be, a church that 
accepts a creed must be bound by the limitations of that 
creed. It is not open to it to cut and carve and maim 
and mutilate as it deems fit. No declaratory act can 
release a church from the obligations of its creed. For 
a long time it has been felt that the Free Church has 
spoken with two voices on this question of predestination. 
It is of interest to note that in the opinion of five com- 
petent and impartial judges the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith speaks with no uncertain sound. 

But the question of the Establishment played also an 
important part in this decision. It should be remem- 
bered that the United Presbyterian Church quitted the 
Established Church of Scotland because it felt that ‘‘it 
is not competent to the civil magistrate to give legisla- 
tive sanction to any creed in the way of setting up a 
civil establishment of religion, nor is it either his province 
to provide for the expense of the ministration of religion 
out of national resources.’’ In that protest the United 
Presbyterian Church was born. But the Free Church, 
on the other hand, had its origin in a protest against 
patronage. It affirmed the right of the church to 
appoint its own minister: it denied the right of the State 
or any individual to make that appointment. It never 
rejected the principle of an Established Church. When 
patronage was abolished in the State Church, there was 
no constitutional reason why the Free Church should 
not return to its fold, only it had grown big and become 
possessed of an individual life. The leaders in the Free 
Church movement in its early days were very emphatic 
in their assertion that they were not voluntaries, as the 
United Presbyterians were. Dr. Chalmers again and 
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again declared: ‘“The voluntaries mistake us if they 
think we are voluntaries. We are not voluntaries. We 
quitted a vitiated Establishment, but would rejoice in 
returning to a pure one.’”’ It was on the strength of 
such utterances the judgment turned. It was in vain 
for the United Free Church to maintain that ‘ ‘Establish- 
ment was not a fundamental principle, but only a pious 
opinion of the founders of the Free Church.”’ The evi- 
dence was against them. The two bodies rested on 
opposed principles. The United Presbyterians were 
voluntaries, and rejected in toto the principle of Estab- 
lishment: the Free Church accepted that principle. 
How can there be union on opposed principles? 

But thereby hangs a tale. There has been a shrewd 
suspicion in Scotland that one of the chief objects of 
this union was to bring about the disestablishment of 
the Church of Scotland. Many of the prominent leaders 
in the two churches are ardent disestablishers; and it 
was felt that, could they unite their forces, it would give 
tremendous power to the movement. The two churches 
combined would about equal the Established Church 
numerically; while in zeal, in purpose, in determination 
the union would more than outweigh the supporters of 
a State Church. But 


““The best laid schemes 0’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley”’; 


and this mighty weapon that had been forged where- 
with to beat the Establishment went to pieces in their 
hands. 

How the Establishers must chuckle to themselves! 
How they must rejoice in this discomfiture of the enemy! 
It is said they are making overtures to the ‘‘Frees”’ to 
come back into the Established Church. But that is 
hardly what the ‘‘Frees’”” want. Whatever the founders 
of their church were, they have themselves become vol- 
untaries; and they are not the sons of their fathers if 
they consent to surrender their liberty. No: the matter 
will have to be readjusted. Parliament will need to come 
to their relief. Sixty years ago a similar judgment was 
given which led to the passing of the Dissenters’ Chapels 
Act. Many of the old Presbyterian congregations had 
become Unitarian, and, when the evangelical revival 
arose, an effort was made to oust these congregations 
and restore their chapels to orthodoxy. The govern- 
ment brought in a bill which secured any place of worship 
to a congregation that had been in possession of it for 
twenty-five years. Something like that is needed in 
this case. We cannot imagine that 500,000 people will 
dissolve their union and return to their former ways: 
the loss of dignity would be worse than the loss of their 
property. And it will be an outrage to compel these 
1,100 ministers and their congregations to surrender 
these vast interests to a handful of men notoriously in- 
capable of administering the same, even though they 
have been declared ‘‘heirs-at-law.’’ Yet they are pre- 
paring for that. The spirit of the covenanters is not 
dead, and the sons of the disruptionists are ready to 
walk in the footsteps of their fathers. They are about 
to give up their churches and manses, and make them- 
selves churchless and homeless for ‘ ‘conscience’ sake.”’ 
They are going out, not knowing whither they are 
going. 

All honor to them! All honor to their faith! All 
honor to their conscience! We need not fear for the 
future of religion when such sacrifice is possible. 

Still, the living have claims as well as the dead, and it 
will be an anachronism if those claims cannot be adjusted 
to the demands of justice and right and truth and life; 
for therein is the issue. As one of the dissenting judges 
asked: ‘‘Was the Free Church by birth incapable of all 
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growth and development? Was she a dead branch and 

not a living church?” What she asks is freedom. In 

freedom was she born, in freedom must she live. - 
BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Unitarianism and Monism. 


BY ‘WILLIAM T. SEEGER. 


II. 


Unquestionably, that disposition which the monists 
seek to establish in the mind of the twentieth-century 
liberal is praiseworthy. They see clearly that mankind 
needs nothing more surely than a closer intimacy with 
Nature in order to be rid of various physical and mental 
ailments that make life hard and wearing. ‘There is not 
the least doubt that those who live most in the open air 
take frequent rambles in the country, and have a keen 
sense of the beauty of earth and sea and sky, are the 
most able to rise above the unavoidable troubles of ex- 
istence and the most susceptible to spiritual influences 
from without and effluences from within. Thanks to 
the host of ardent scientists, we now have what the 
monists call the Nature bible, full of miracles that one 
does not have to take on trust because they can be 
verified. What divine teachings are contained therein! 
Do they not show that life is beneficent, that human life 
is most beneficent, that Nature has a balm for all human 
woes? ‘‘Come,’”? say the monists, ‘‘merge your indi- 
vidual life with the universal All-One, escape the limits 
of the self, and go about your work as though you were 
one of Nature’s royal family, indispensable to the cosmic 
reign of truth!”’ Here is a strong bid for your sympathy, 
surely. 

Notwithstanding its attractiveness, its appeal to the 
beauty and the therapeutic value of Nature, and its 
buoyant optimism, the invitation must be held in abey- 
ance, while we subject the monistic conception to the 
aforesaid test of right thinking. Even though it bid fair 
to conduct us to a new Eden, we could not accept guid- 
ance from the most luminous will-o’-the-wisp. 

There are different varieties of monism, both scientific 
and philosophic; but a sizable volume would be needed 
for their explanation. It is not the intention herein to 
discuss aught but the prevailing general conception of 
the monists, and what the moral effect of its adoption 
would most likely be. As previously stated, it invests 
Nature with such deific attributes as are seemingly re- 
quired to produce and sustain cosmic life, that life being 
inclusive of all that it is possible to know anything about. 
It would be rid of all dualism except the two-sided aspect 
of existence, or inner and outer activity, this double 
aspect being regarded as the necessary condition of 
knowledge. The All-One signifying unity throughout 
diversity is its highest and ,.most discriminative term 
for Nature’s self, and refers to the inner and invisible 
activity of the universe. The latter’s outer and visible 
activity is Nature’s other self, a radical differentiation of 
the All-One. : 

Now, when it is inquired how diversity and difference 
can be produced from an underlying principle of unity, 
the monists can but admit a pre-existent state of con- 
trariety; and this brings them inevitably upon dualistic 
ground, notwithstanding the persistent claim that the 
underlying principle of the cosmos is neither two nor 
two-in-one, but one appearing to be dual, the seeming 
‘“duality of mind and matter’’ being an illusion, necessary 
in order to furnish the means of knowledge. Mark the 
details of the multifarious changes constantly transpiring 
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in natural operations everywhere, and, if you are an in- 
telligent observer, they will all be found logical. Does 
not this show that ‘‘matter’’ is Nature’s mental self 
objectified ? Yes, says the critic; but it also shows that 
the objectifying could not take place if the objectifier 
were a unit principle. How is such a principle, sup- 
posing it has boundless energy, to make the first move 
toward something different? To this it is answered that 
the actuation produces a formal difference, not a real 
difference. That is the monist’s last word as to how the 
diversified world comes into existence. It is hardly con- 
sistent with right thinking. 

Passing on to the evolution of morality, is it safe to 
follow natural law when it urges human nature to satisfy 
all animal desires? According to the monistic concep- 
tion, human beings ought to be Nature’s automatons, 
as guileless as the dumb animals, resisting no strong in- 
clination. It can safely be acknowledged that the law 
of Nature should be unquestioned up to the point where 
man’s development ascends from the animal to the spir- 
itual plane. 

Beyond that point every one of moral intelligence 
knows that it is sharply antagonized by a higher or spir- 
itual law, the observance of which prevents social chaos. 
The monists, of course, are ready to explain here. This 
antagonism, they assert, is merely what should be ex- 
pected when the higher evolution comes into play. The 
latter naturally brings man into a more refined scale of 
knowledge where the crude habits of the preceding scale 
must be dropped—and most habits die hard. Through 
all the degrees of all the scales but one law operates, 
notwithstanding the familiar claim of the supernatural- 
ists that spiritual law is different from natural law not 
merely in degree, but also in kind. 

It is just here that the great majority of Unitarians 

should be found parting company with the scientific 
monists because the latter are deficient in spiritual per- 
ception. Most thoughtful Unitarians will continue to 
insist that the law of God contravenes the law of Nature 
so emphatically in the great change of heart called the 
“new birth’”’ that it is no longer possible to conceive of 
evolution as the perfecter of man’s character and true 
self. This instrumentality is rather to be known as in- 
volution, or interior and purely subjective spiritual de- 
velopment. Evolution develops from within outward, 
from simplicity to complexity. After the human self 
has been surfeited with complexity, involution conducts 
it to simplicity of a higher kind, developing it from with- 
out inward. Whoever regards that awesome and con- 
vineing experience of being ‘‘born again’’ as a negligible 
consideration is proved lacking in spiritual sense, and is, 
on that account, disqualified for religious leadership. 
_ Incommon with the great majority of Christians to-day 
the Unitarians need more spiritual perception. Still 
they are not likely to follow the monists in their substi- 
tution of ‘‘Nature’”’ for God,—an aberration largely due 
to the hypercritical doctrine of the ‘‘Unknowable.” 
The root meaning of the word (Nature) refers to out- 
birth from a creative or emanative source, and the appli- 
cation of it to the Uncreated is not a legitimate use of 
language. The reason why modern science knows much 
about Nature and hardly anything about God is that 
its demonstrators have not yet developed in themselves 
the spiritual method required. That method is sub- 
jective and involutional. Its day is coming—when the 
human mind is more mature. 

**Return to Nature’ was the most impressive message 
of the eighteenth century to the nineteenth, and the ex- 
hortation was followed with unbounded enthusiasm. It 
has been carried to extremes, and men have made a re- 
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ligion of it, to the exclusion of much that is even more 
important. The ‘message that the twentieth century 
should hand down is, Return to Spirit! and there is no 
religious body more competent and free to take the lead 
in making its meaning directly effective than the Uni- 
tarians. Would that they might make the most of the 
opportunity to diffuse this kind of monism, and under- 
take the work as though the salvation of society de- 
pended upon their success! 


Che Pulpit. 


The Saving Power of Old Associations, 


BY REV. ARTEMAS JEAN HAYNES, M.A. 


And David longed, and said, Oh that one would give me drink 
of the water of the well of Bethlehem, which is by the gate!— 
2 SAMUEL xxiii. 15. 


All the sweet memories of David’s childhood were 
associated with Bethlehem. At Bethlehem the flowers 
were more fragrant, the air softer, and the sky clearer 
than at any other place. Even the water drawn from 
the well by the gate had a taste all its own. The old 
happy days were past, but the memories therewith as- 
sociated could never die. Those memories are throng- 
ing upon him as he lies tossing with fever in the cave of 
Adullam. Again he is a boy and hears his mother’s 
voice calling to him, ‘‘David’’ (in Hebrew, ‘ ‘beloved 
one”’). The child soul within him answers to the call. 
The cave of Adullam has vanished. The troop of the 
Philistines encamped in the valley of Rephaim is for- 
gotten. Ina flash he has bridged the gulf of years that 
separates him from home and its kindling associations. 
The battles of valley and mountain side, the hurried 
retreat over difficult passes, the refuge in the cave, the 
thronging about him of adventurous spirits, men care- 
less of every law save that of their hero’s will, the fa- 
tigue and wounds and fever,—all have passed as haunt- 
ing dreams of the night. He is a boy again, and is drink- 
ing of the water drawn from the well ‘‘which is by the 
gate’? in Bethlehem. Thus he fancies until the rough 
ministrations of his attendants recall him to himself. 
He sees the anxious faces bending over him, and knows 
that he is David, the outlaw, hiding in the cave of Adul- 
lam. All that seemed so sweet was only the memory 
of a fevered mind. The contrast between dream and 
reality is so sharp as to wring from his lips this poignant 
ery of the text, ‘‘Oh that one would give me drink of 
the water of the well of Bethlehem, which is by the 
gate!’”’ ‘‘And the three mighty men,” continues the 
narrative, ‘‘brake through the host of the Philistines, 
and drew water out of the well of Bethlehem, that was 
by the gate, and took it, and brought it to David.” 

There are few characters in history or romance that 
make a stronger appeal to the imagination than that of 
David. We may picture him as a young lad drinking 
from the well in Bethlehem, or leading his father Jesse’s 
sheep down the valley and up the hillside. We know 
something of his temperament and much of his courage. 
We know him to have been imaginative, impulsive, full 
of generous motives, but strangely given to wayward 
choices. In him was the gift of music, which he culti- 
vated to such perfection as lent him mastery over the 
‘‘evil spirit” that troubled Saul. The stories of his 
prowess in battle are the more remarkable, seeing that 
he was a dreamer, a poet. His abilities of mind and 
graces of character seem, from the first, to have marked 
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him for some high destiny. While a mere boy he was 
secretly anointed by Samuel. As the armor-bearer of 
Saul he learned the art of war; and, though he aroused 
the jealousy of the king, he won the friendship of the 
king’s son, and made himself the idol of the people. 
The story of his flight from the wrath of Saul, his retreat 
to the mountain fastnesses, his gathering about him a 
company of reckless adventurers, his various expedi- 
tions, during which he twice spared the life of the king, 
his seizing the crown after the battle of Gilboa, and his 
subsequent long and glorious reign,—this story is one 
that sets forth a career having in history no parallel in 
all that makes vivid appeal to the imagination. 

When, now, we come to inquire into the secret of this 
surprising authority which he exercised over the minds 
of all men, I think we find it unfolded in the words of 
the text. Here we gaze down into those fathomless 
depths out of which gushed the fresh springs of his life. 
Here we see that his personal charm flowed forth from 
some vital reality of spiritual being. He wishes a drink 
of water, and men whom we would select as wholly 
devoid of sentiment are willing to die that he may obtain 
it. His mastery over the hearts of all who come into 
association with him is absolute and complete. What is 
the secret of this mastery? Is it not as I have said in 
the cry of the text? It is a cry that makes its appeal 
to the deepest cravings of the soul. It takes us back 
to those secret sources from which flow the springs of 
our being. The man who remains a child retains his 
divinity: the man who makes himself a child makes 
himself master of the world’s heart. It is the teaching 
of the Christ,—‘‘Unless ye become as little children, ye 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ ‘The secret 
of power is to keep one’s self young. The secret of our 
influence over others lies in our ability to touch their 
hearts, to take them out of the dulness and routine of 
daily toil away from the weariness that comes from con- 
stant strife, to take them back to the morning hours of 
life, to awaken within them the spirit of childhood, to 
unfold the beauty in old and simple things. He who 
can stand among men with the cry on his lips,—‘ ‘Oh for 
the water of the well in Bethlehem! Oh for the old pure 
feelings of innocence and love, the associations of child- 
hood, the tremulous joys that breathe through the mys- 
tery of motherhood! Oh to get away from the hard 
things to which we have sold our hearts, to get back to 
those tender ministries of past days when the world was 
vibrant with song, to feel once again within us the mov- 
ing of emotions that take us out of the ugly actualities 
into some high realm of beauty and love! Oh to be chil- 
dren at heart while we are full grown in stature!’”’—he 
who can speak thus to men makes himself their master, 
as David was master of the outlaws in the cave of Adul- 
lam. The secret of his power lay in the child-heart that 
beat within him. He walked many tangled ways of 
wickedness, but it was always the man David who sinned 
and the child David who came back to God with stream- 
ing eyes. -All the tenderness and the mystery and beauty 
of childhood breathe in that single utterance of the text, 
‘‘Oh that one would give me drink of the water of the 
well at Bethlehem, which is by the gate!” 

Already you have divined, I am sure, the application 
I wish to make of this text: you see how it relates itself 
to your life and mine. Like David we are hedged in by 
enemies bent on our destruction. At times we have 
been in open retreat: at times we have given battle, at 
this point winning some indifferent victory, at that 
meeting with shameful defeat. All men, in the measure 
that they have tasted life, bear on their souls the scars 
of many wounds. The message of my sermon is simply 
this: every individual is driven at times to hide himself 
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in some cave of Adullam; but for every soul there is a 
Bethlehem, and in that Bethlehem there is a well, and 
in that well the water that springeth up into everlasting 
life. 

As to this first, I do not think any argument is required 
to convince us that over and over in our experience the 
battle has gone against us. Like David we may win 
in the end, but meanwhile we find ourselves harassed by 
the Philistines, forced into open retreat, or driven to 
hide ourselves in the cave of Adullam. We smile indul- 
gently at the theological doctrine of the ‘‘fall of man,” 
while we know—every one of us—that we have fallen 
again and again. Some think themselves peculiarly 
assailed, that their feet are set in paths of temptation 
which the great majority escape. It is not true. We 
have no right to estimate the struggle of any life by 
evidences that appear without. The real issues of our 
being are wrought in secret. The great battles are 
fought in the soul, with no eye to mark the flood and 
ebb of strife but that of God. You have grappled with 
adverse circumstances, and are wrestling against certain 
forces that are tangible and real. The man by your side 
seems a creature apart from this play and interplay of 
worldly motive,—a conventional, uninteresting life, you 
may think, a life that knows nothing of the forces against 
which you have to contend. How superficial a judg- 
ment! How lacking in that insight which penetrates to 
the cave and wilderness realm of experience! The soul 
of that man, whose life is apparently so free from all 
strife, may be a battlefield over which sweep the opposing 
forces of right and wrong. In that soul there may be 
tragedies of conscience, desperate attacks of the will on 
ignoble passions, love and pity contending with cruelty 
and selfishness, truth battling with error, doubt assail- 
ing faith and sincerity, greed and lust and cheap ambi- 
tion locked in conflict with benevolence and innocence 
and consecration to the highest spiritual ideals. All that 
speaks of beauty, courage, justice, honor, mercy, duty, 
humility, gentleness, and reverence, all in that life of 
good may be drawn up in battle array against those 
unseen forces of evil that lift themselves out of the black 
depths of possible degradation that underlie every man’s 
life. 

No, no, make no mistake about it: your life is not 
peculiar. If in your experience there is more to tempt, 
there is also more for which to fight. Your lot is the 
common lot. Your nature has no peculiarity that ab- 
solves you from the moral law or that renders you im- 
mune to punishment. You are not as one apart, fighting 
a battle that has never been fought before. Thousands 
have walked the way you are going. All have stumbled 
and fallen: many have given up, have turned aside from 
the steep climb to the sunlit peaks, and gone back to 
the valley and the degradation. Others have pushed 
on, have fought, have sacrificed, have crucified the evil 
passions, and at last won the mastery over themselves. 
It cannot be too much emphasized that.the significant 
thing in a man’s life is the purpose that animates him, 
and the inspirations by which that purpose is buoyed 
up. David was more the man in the cave of Adullam 
than when he lived luxuriously in the, palace of Saul. 
Adversity had strengthened his purpose; defeat had 
tempered his soul; the cave of Adullam had called out 
the spiritual resources of his nature. The battling course 
of life had hardened him in a sense; but it had discovered 
to him the deeper springs of his being, awakened those 
tender feelings by which his soul was held in association 
with all that he had known of home and mother and 
God. Experience will harden—already it has hardened 
you. Either in the realm without or in that within or 
in both realms you must fight as others have fought. 
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You must bear defeat, must witness the overthrow of 
cherished hopes, must withstand temptations, must con- 
tend with the enemy, even though it seems a hopeless 
strife; and at times, knowing your weakness, you may 
be forced to hide as did David in the cave of Adullam. 
It is the common lot, the old age-long strife known to 
everyman. ItisGod’sway. ‘To miss the strain and tug 
of life’s contest is to miss a man’s opportunity and render 
any high achievement of character forever impossible. 

And yet I would not leave it there. The text has 
this suggestion which I have outlined, that unto all must 
come the bitter, battling experiences of David—unto 
all, all alike. But there is something deeper and more 
precious in the text: there is the suggestion of that which 
alone has power to steady a man’s purpose in the midst 
of strife, ‘‘Oh that one would give me drink of the water 
of the well of Bethlehem!’’ Do not these words help 
you to realize the power of associations that you have 
known, and that possibly have slipped out of your life? 
There is only one problem for a man to face, and that is 
the problem of his associations. Solve that problem, 
and, incidentally, all others will have found their solu- 
tions. To fill the life of the child, the boy, the youth, 
with high and pure associations is to fortify him against 
the future. I think he can never altogether escape 
them, however stern and bitter may be his experiences. 
For a man to separate himself in thought and feeling 
from the associations that have touched him with a 
sense of high possibilities, this were to lose, as it seems 
to me, the very best out of life. Since it started on its 
long way from the cradle to the grave, the soul has gath- 
ered unto itself sufficient motives and inspirations toward 
goodness. Your problem and mine is not to find some 
hidden way of salvation, but to seize upon and cultivate 
those inspirations already known to us, to keep alive and 
tender all the ennobling associations of the past. The 
great tragedy of life is to forget the well in Bethlehem 
and the taste of the water that was drawn therefrom. 
The terrible thing is to see men battling against foes 
without and within, to see them pushed back in defeat, 
to watch their faces harden, to hear the words that fall 
from their lips gradually lose the fine tone of trust and 
hope, to see the light of old visions die out of their eyes, 
and to know that they are letting slip away from them 
those early associations and feelings that God designed 
for their permanent enrichment of soul. This is the 
terrible and tragic thing in our battle of modern life, 
that people in their lust for pleasure and fame and gold 
should sacrifice the realities associated with Bethlehem, 
and come at last to that state of feeling where their 
nature makes no response to the words, ‘‘Oh that one 
would give me drink of the water of the well of Beth- 
lehem!”’ 

Thus am I led to the conclusion of my thought this 
morning,—the saving power of old associations. I have 
no knowledge concerning you as individuals, but I know 
only too well the common way of life. Along that way 
you are walking and must walk to-morrow. Enemies 
will beset your path; temptations will assail you; the 
great to-morrow holds many a bitter experience. Are 
you losing, and will you lose, the old simple faith in 
divine things? Will the poetry and romance of the 
brooding sky go out of your life? Will your faces harden 
and your words grow cynical and cold? Will all that 
is ugly in the future that stretches away before you 
destroy all that was beautiful and sacred in the life you 
have already known? Will you cease to thirst for the 
water that is in the well by the gate at Bethlehem? Will 
old associations lose their power over you,—old words, 
old faces, old friendships, old memories? 

These are questions that must be answered by your- 
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self and God alone. I can hope to do nothing more than 
suggest the saving power of old associations. There has 
been something in your life, if only you can hold to it, 
that will lift you out of every temptation that possibly 
can beset you. Are any of you in danger of drifting away 
from those ideals which your home associations repre- 
sented? Your life is your own, and it is not for me to 
inquire into the experiences which are to you as water 
drawn from the well at Bethlehem. I can only say this, 
if you are to reach the heights of moral excellence, if 
you are to overcome the enemies on your path, if you 
are to triumph over wayward passions and keep your 
heart fresh through a vivid sense of spiritual reality,— 
if you are to do all this, you will need the help of every 
uplifting influence that has ever touched your life. In 
the old associations, those of childhood and youth, of 
home and parents, of friendships that have blessed and 
enriched you, those of church and altar and Bible,—in 
such associations lies the salvation of your life. To 
break away from them is to separate yourself from the 
very sources of spiritual being. I beseech you, therefore, 
put yourself more and more under the power of the in- 
fluences that in the past have awakened in you the sense 
of beauty and holiness and God. In the hour of temp- 


tation and trial you will find that the old associations 


are like a cloud of fire about you, guarding the sacred- 
ness of your life. If we are not true to the highest ideals 
of manhood that have been revealed to us, if we are not 
true to these ideals for our own sake, shall we not strive 
to be true to them for the sake of others who have loved 
us and trusted us? Shall we not be loyal to the associa- 
tions of home and friendship, to all that has gone to 
make life beautiful and keep it sweet? 

Here ends my message. I shall be satisfied if you re- 
tain this subject in your minds and think about it a little 
to-day,— ‘The Saving Power of Old Associations.”” ‘‘As 
I was walking in my garden at Malmaison,” said Napo- 
leon, ‘‘I heard the distant sound of the church bell at 
Rueil; and I stopped, moved involuntarily by old asso- 
ciations. If I, a man like me, am so affected, how much 
force must such influences have on the mass of man- 
kind!” During all the centuries that bridged the gulf 
between David and Napoleon the human heart remained 
unchanged. It answers to-day as it answered thou- 
sands of years before Christ to the appeal of those asso- 
ciations that lead us back to the old places and the old 
loves that we knew as children. O mystery of our being! 
Strange longings that will not let us dwell in peace! 
Haunting memories of some indefinable reality from 
which we have sprung! Whence came we? Whither 
are we going? The world gives no answer. ‘The flowers 
bloom only to die under our feet. The wild birds take 
their flight to the land of warmth and light. As their 
wings beat the air, some power bears them up and marks 
their long journey. Does not this same power know 
the way that we have taken? Will he not bring our 
souls into some high realm of warmth and light? The 
answer comes not from any external source: it shapes 
itself involuntarily out of the depths of our being. Some- 
thing moves within us, a longing to go back to that from 
whence we came, to quench our thirst at the fountain 
of eternal being, to drink from the well of everlasting 
life. In certain great and sacred moments we know 
ourselves, we know God, we know that we were created 
for him, and that our hearts are full of disquiet until 
they have found their rest in his love. The longing to 
go back to the old associations is the longing, if only 
we understood it, to go back to our eternal home and 
to God, who sent us on this long way only that he might 
bring us back to himself forever. 

NEw HAvEN CONN, 
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Vacation Days on Cape Cod. 


BY SALLY G. ADAMS. 


The words “Cape Cod” bring before the 
eyes of those who know the cape a country 
where everything has an odd, stunted look; 
hills, trees, and houses seem dwarfed; the 
sky is near the earth, just above the tops of 
the pine-trees. The eye reaches far in every 
direction. The air blows soft against your 
cheek and is full of the smell of the sea. 
When it rains, the rain falls steadily and 
gently on the quaint little towns, or it comes 
in a deluge that envelops the world in a 
translucent, silvery veil: it does not strike 
and sting, but, like all things in that coun- 
try, it has a quality of gentleness. Life is 
simple, sweet, and quiet. There are no 
harsh contrasts, nothing is extreme: every- 
thing is done in half-tones. Sound itself is 
subdued by the heavy atmosphere, and there 
is always a background of silence,—a silence 
at first so impressive that you feel, when you 
speak, as if you were talking aloud in church 
during the sermon. 

But this tranquillity is not dull: the cape 
is not a dreary place. How could it be with 
such flowers and birds, such rivers and such 
meadows? Cape Cod has the brightest, 
bluest, cheeriest little rivers imaginable; and 
they wander in the crookedest way through 
the greenest salt meadows, until they reach 
the sea. In August and September, when 
the tides are full, these little streams creep 
over their banks and run joyously all over 
the meadows. I say they flow. to the sea; 
but the “‘sea’’ on the south shore of the 
cape is, you know, Vineyard and Nantucket 
Sounds. There is no booming surf unless 
you go over to the north shore or away 
down to Chatham and beyond. 

When I think of the cape in June, I think 
of fields of buttercups and flag-lilies,—gor- 
geous masses of purple and gold,—and I see 
long blue sprays of wild wistaria. A little 
later in the month, the daisies show white 
and yellow, and the wild roses are pink 
around the edges of the cranberry bogs. 
Sometimes the bogs are square, sometimes 
they are round; but they are always on low 
ground, and all sorts of wild shrubs grow 
about their edges. At a distance they look 
like green lakes bordered with flowers. 

The houses, with their closely drawn 
blinds, look deserted to the stranger: he does 
not know that they are always shut in front 
to keep out the sun and the dust. No one 
ever thinks of opening the front door. Often, 
indeed, there are no steps; and the door seems 
to frown upon one most inhospitably from 
a height of three or four feet. In June these 
little houses are covered with honeysuckle, 
and in August the disdainful trumpet-flower 
mounts to the very roofs. The large, sub- 
stantial houses are owned by the many sea- 
captains who live on the cape. You can 
always locate the prosperous man; for he 
is sure to have a windmill on his place, and 
he keeps his lawn and flowers looking better 
than those of his less fortunate neighbor. 
Frequently this neighbor tries to make up 
for a rather parched lawn by a fantastic 
arrangement of immense sea-shells along his 
path or driveway 
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The people on Cape Cod are so clannish 
that it is not easy to become acquainted with 
them. They are not overcordial to strangers, 
for formal visits would necessitate opening 
the front door,—a thing they never do ex- 
cept for weddings and funerals. If, how- 
ever, you are once permitted to approach 
them,—by the back door,—you will find the 
people both interesting and agreeable. I 
remember one family with which we became 
acquainted through strategy. We agreed to 
buy milk and eggs of them, and, although 
the ‘‘cap’n” (everybody of the slightest con- 
sequence is called ‘‘cap’n’” on the cape) 
came to the house regularly, night and morn- 
ing, on his errand of delivery, still our cook 
was always unexpectedly ‘‘out of eggs” at 
cake-making time. Then we would set off 
on the little white path through the pine 
woods, appearing finally at the captain’s 
back door. At first we were requested to 
wait on the bench outside, whence we could 
see the captain, in overalls, blue shirt, and 
an old straw hat, working in his potato 
patch in an adjoining field. But, after a 
series of visits, we were admitted to the 
spotless kitchen. Such a kitchen! such 
shining lamps!—a paper bag over every 
chimney to keep the dust off! A clean, fresh 
towel spread in the immaculate sink; for 
nobody ever thought of emptying any water 
there, it was always emptied out of doors! 
Of course the stove shone, and the oilcloth 
and rugs upon the floor looked as if they 
were brand new. We tried to make the 
best possible impression on every occasion, 
using every blandishment known to us, and 
by degrees we were admitted to the house 
itself,—first into the “sitting-room’’ (where 
nobody ever sat), and finally into the “‘par- 
lor.’ I shall never forget that parlor. I 
had found the sitting-room interesting; for 
on the walls hung pictures of various ships 
the captain had sailed in, and scattered all 
about were curious little work-boxes, hour- 
glasses, sweet-grass baskets, and other 
trifles. Butthe parlor! All Arabia breathed 
from that parlor, and it seemed to me that 
every country had contributed to its contents. 
There were exquisitely carved things in 
sandal-wood and ivory; there were inlaid 
fire-screens, tables, and cabinets, silken 
cushions embroidered with gold and silver 
threads,—all sorts of treasures. The cap- 
tain’s wife opened her heart to me when she 
saw how great my pleasure was, and she 
showed me her linen chest. When she opened 
the drawers, piles of finest and whitest linen 
were revealed, and the hall was filled with 
the odor of sweet lavender. How proud she 
was of her store! How proud I was to be 
privileged to see it! The captain’s wife was 
very picturesque as she stood there. She 
was faded, tall, and thin, and her manners 
were refined. She wore a spotless print 
gown, and spoke in quiet, even tones. She 
had been in almost every port in the world, 
but I had known her years before she did me 
the honor to speak of her travels. The cap- 
tain himself was ruddy and cheerful and 
rather more talkative than his wife: we had 
had many a ride up the road in his blue 
wagon before we saw that parlor. 

Blue wagons, by the way, are characteristic 
of the cape, for all the wagons are painted 
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the same bright hue. In September, when 
the cranberries are ripe, the farmers put seats 
along the sides of these wagons and carry 
the ‘‘pickers’’ to the bogs. In the early 
morning, and again in the late afternoon, 
you see them coming fromm every direction, 
the colored scarfs on the lig hats of the 
girls and the blue wagons themselves being 
vivid bits of color against the low hills. 

In the woods in September wild cran- 
berries are red among the brown pine-needles 
under foot, and the sunlight flickers through 
the branches of the trees upon goldenrod, 
blue asters, and the scarlet checkerberry. 
Little white paths of fine sand wind in and 
out among the needles under the trees, like 
tiny brooks through the brown fields of 
autumn, and at night they seem almost 
phosphorescent. 

I can never give you an idea of the delight 
of walking in these-woods on a summer day 


after a shower when the sun shines warm 


upon the pines. You must go and walk 
there yourself if you would know how sweet 
it is. 


More of Carlyle. 


The New Letters of Thomas Carlyle (John 
Lane) are a mine of good things, and our 
readers will doubtless be glad of extracts. 

Carlyle, the finest talker of his generation, 
was yet not a drawing-room man. 


Dinners do nothing for me except hurt; 
nor the commerce of men. Work, thou poor 
Devil, I say to myself; there is good for 
thee nowhere in the Universe but there, 


Maurice comes to see him:— 


A man I like always for his delicacy, his 
ingenuity, and earnestness; he is wonderfully 
patient of me, I often think; and I ought to 
esteem his way of thought at its full worth, 
and let it live in me, if I could. Hitherto I 
regret to find it is mainly moonshine, and 
will not live. But the man is good and does 
live in me. 


He speaks thus of Cobden in 1846 :— 


I have passed an evening with Mr. 
Cobden, whom I found, what all the world 
find him, a most distinct, ingenuous, ener- 
getic, well-conditioned man; very like get- 
ting through work, of which he has already 
done a good spell, and will yet have more 
to do. 


His view of the temperance movement is 
good reading to-day. He says in 1840:— 

We have great work with temperance 
here; ballad singers satirizing it on the 
streets. On the other hand, rough, earnest 
men, reformed drunkards. as they profess 
themselves, speaking to great crowds about 
it on the Sundays, who listen very consider- 
ately. I understand it is making real prog- 
ress. The very Irish, poor wretches, are 
abjuring drink by the million. I say it is the 
first beginning of emancipation to them. I 
could almost weep to hear these poor rude 
workmen calling on their fellow-creatures, 
in such way as they can, to awaken into 
manhood and abjure the slavery of Gin. 


The famous Conference of Dissenting Min- 
isters at Manchester during the Corn Law 
crisis drew from him this suggestive word :— 

The Dissenting ministers, if they had due 
insight and faculty, have an immense task 
to discharge at present. Could they leave 
behind them as dreary and inane the things 
that have become a dreariness and an in- 
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anity, and discern the huge reality calling 
on them in these days to give it a voice, it 
were something! 


The utter tenderness of the man reveals 
itself in this passage to his brother Alexan- 
der on his leaving for Canada. It is in pros- 
pect of the parting with their mother :— 


Our poor dear mother will suffer sore... . 
The good old heart of a mother! She is the 
saddest and the tenderest sight we have in 
this world; one could weep floods of tears, 
were there not something in it of a sacred- 
ness that is beyond tears. It was the most 
high God that made Mothers and the sacred 
affection of Children’s hearts; yes, it was He :— 
and shall it not in the end be all well; on 
this side of death, or beyond death? We 
will pray then more from our inmost heart 
if we can, ‘‘Our Father, which art in Heaven, 
Thy will be done!” 


Has there ever been a finer thing said of 
_ the Puritans than this ?— 


It is a fruitful kind of study, that of men 
who do in very deed understand and feel at 
all moments that they are in contact with 
God, that the right and wrong of their little 
life has extended itself into Eternity and 
Infinitude. Very clearly do I perceive that 
this is the highest condition of man,—his 
only true condition for being a man... . It 
is at bottom my religion, too; I seem to un- 
derstand that it will, in the essence of it, 
have to be all men’s. 


There is an amusing letter about his re- 
ceiving from Berlin the Prussian Order of 
Merit. After detailing the lengthy and cere- 
monious official correspondence, he winds 
up :— 

In sum, I am heartily glad to have got 
rid of the affair; and feel about it, after the 
fash is over, quite as emphatically as I did 
at first, that had they sent me.a }lb. of good 
Tobacco, the addition to my happiness had 
probably been suitabler and greater! 


One wonders whether Froude ever saw 
this letter, written to Forster, concerning his 
“Nemesis of Faith” :— 


Froude’s book is not—except for 
wretched people, strangling in white neck- 
cloths and Semitic thrums—worth its paper 
and ink. What on earth is the use of a 
wretched mortal’s vomiting up all his in- 
terior crudities, dubitations, and spiritual, 
agonizing belly-aches, into the view of the 
public, and howling tragically, ‘‘See!’’ 

Disraeli was one of his pet aversions, and 
never was he more vitriolic than in his refer- 
ences to the ‘‘base Venetian Jew who has 
nothing else but a glib tongue, with a brass 
face and heart.” 

Elsewhere he says:— 


This Jew will not hang himself (as Judas), 
and I caleulate he has a great deal more of 
evil work to do in this world if he live. What- 
ever brutish infatuation has money in its 
purse, votes in its pockets, and no tongue 
in its head, here is the man to be a tongue 
for it. 


It was indeed a revenge when Dizzy for 
reply offered him, in 1875, a baronetcy and a 
pension! Carlyle is obliged to acknowledge 
himself handsomely beaten. After telling 
his brother that he had, of course, declined 
both, he adds:— 

I do, however, truly admire the magna- 


nimity of Dizzy in regard to me; he is the aly 
man I almost never spoke of except wit 
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rility chargeable against me, I am sorry to 
own he is the subject of it; and yet see, here 
he comes with a pan of hot coals for my 
guilty head! 


We will conclude our extracts with this 
reference to his wife, whom he had just lost. 
It is significant of much:— 


My loss was sudden as if by lightning; 
but her death was very beautiful, and such 
as she had always wished; her noble life at 
that point of time would be felt by her, I 
know well, to be crowned with perfect vic- 
tory; and, indeed, everybody testifies, what 
was most of all evident to myself, that her 
last eighteen months, and especially her two 
last weeks and her last day, were the hap- 
piest she had had for many years. Beauti- 
ful she was in her utter feebleness and gen- 
eral misery of health; and had such an un- 
conquerable radiancy of cheerfulness and 
tranquil clearness, and warmth of affection 
and generosity to those about her, as are 
now forever memorable to those that looked 
on them. 


No book yet published gives us a more 
intimate view than this of the true Carlyle; 
and none can read it without feeling, when 
all deductions are made, that it is a most 
noble, loyal, and regal soul that we are here 
looking into—London Christian World. 


About Pie. 


I never could see why we should not have 
all the pie we could eat. It was not because 
of its cost; for my mother made it herself, 
just the same as the bread. The only reason 
we could see was that we liked pie so well. 
Of course we were told that pie was not 
good for us, but I have always been told 
this about everything I liked to eat or do. 
Then, too, my mother insisted that I should 
eat the pie after the rest of the meal was 
done. Now, asa boy, I liked pie better than 
anything else that I could get to eat; and I 
have not yet grown too old but that I still 
like pie. I could see no reason why I should 
not eat my pie when I was hungry for it 
and when it looked so good. My mother 
said I must first eat potato and meat and 
bread and butter; and, when I had enough 
of these, I could eat the pie. Now, of 
course, after eating all these things, even pie 
did not seem quite the same. My real appe- 
tite was gone before the pie was reached. 
Then, too, if a boy ate everything else first, 
he might never get to pie: he might be taken 
ill, or drop dead, or be sent from the table, 
or one of the other boys might come along 
and he be forced to choose between going 
swimming and eating pie, whereas, if he 
began the meal according to his taste and 
made sure of the pie, if anything else was 
missed, it would not matter much. 

Our whole lives were fashioned on the 
rules for eating pie. We were told that 
youth was the time for work and study, so 
that we might rest when we got old. Now, 
no boy ever cared to rest: it is the very 
thing a boy does not want to do; but still, 
by all the rules we ever heard, this was the 
thing to do. Since I was a child I have 
never changed my mind. I do not think the 
pie should be put off to the end of the meal. 
I always think of my poor aunt Mary who 
saved her pie all through her life and died 


contempt, and if there is anything of scur_| without eating it at last. And, besides all 
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this, it is quite possible that, as we grow old, 
our appetites will change, and we may not 
care for pie at all: at least, the coarser fare 
that the hard and cruel world is soon to 
serve up generously to us all is likely to 
make us lose our taste for pie. For my 
part, I am sure that, when my last hours 
come, I shall be glad that I ate all the pie 
I could get, and that, if any part of the meal 
is left untasted, it shall be the bread and 
butter and potatoes, and not the pie —Clar- 
ence Darrow, in “Farmington,” published by 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Literature. 


THE INTERLOPER. By Violet Jacob. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50.—The 
story told in this book is not new, and there 
is no especial reason why any one should 
read it excepting the fact that it is a remark- 
ably interesting story, well told. The hero 
is a young man of illegitimate birth, but the 
legal heir of his reputed father. All the 
facts in the case are hinted at in the earlier™ 
chapters, and the attentive reader will know 
at the outstart what course the story is 
going to take and how it will come out; and 
yet so skilfully is the work done that the in- 
terest is sustained from chapter to chapter. 
We know what is coming, but do not know 
exactly how it is coming. Each character 
introduced is so described that he or she has 
a distinct identity, cannot be mistaken for 
any other person in the group, acts con- 
sistently with the character assigned by 
the author, and is withal an interesting per- 
son. The author shows rare skill in de- 
picting character and arranging the succes- 
sive events so that they occur in the way 
that seems to be inevitable. Being what 
they are, the men and women assembled on 
the stage set by the author must act as they 
do, and enjoy and suffer what comes to 
them. Although the story is based upon 
the primitive passions that move men and 
women, and all the facts are stated with 
perfect clearness, there is not a line in the 
book from beginning to end written in doubt- 
ful taste or with an immoral tendency. 
Without being one of the greatest of its 
kind, it is still everything that a good novel 
should be. 


THE Boy COURIER OF NAPOLEON. By 
William C. Sprague. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.50.—Mr. Sprague is the man whose 
energy is making the American Boy a well- 
known paper throughout all parts of the 
United States. It is not strange that the 
Louisiana Purchase and the dramatic events 
attending it should be woven into a story for 
boys in this year of the celebration, and Mr. 
Sprague has done this from a new point of 
view. His hero is a French drummer boy, 
and a good part of the book is concerned with 
events on the other side of the water. As 
a reward for valor at the battle of Hohen- 
linden he receives from Napoleon permis- 
sion to go to Louisiana to seek his father, 
who had gone there three years before. He 
is sent with secret messages to the French 
and meets his father at the scene when the 
American flag is raised over New Orleans. 
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The story has not only the virtue of time- 
liness, but it will be found decidedly enter- 
taining. 


YOURS WITH ALL My HEART. By Esther 
M. Baxendale. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50.—The writer tells us that this story of 
a little Italian greyhound was written ‘‘as 
a labor of love and remembrance for her 
beautiful life, which she lived among us with 
such sweetness and grace”; and she wishes 
her readers to feel assured that they are 
‘perusing true annals.’ It is a pity then 
that she chose the autobiographical form for 
the story, since it utterly destroys any sense 
of reality; and, when it goes so far as to de- 
scribe the dog’s death in these words, “I 
folded my meek little fore paws over my 
snow-white breast, and looked with long, 
tender farewell into your tearful eyes, and 
my faithful spirit fluttered out into the Un- 
known Country,” it becomes absurd. If the 
story of the dog were told simply and natu- 
rally, it would be well worth reading; but, 
besides the artificiality of the form, it is 
occasionally didactic and again sentimental. 


JOEL, A Boy oF GALILEE. By Annie Fel- 
lows Johnston. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
A new edition of this book indicates some- 
thing of the success it has reached in the 
nine or ten years since it was first published. 
It is the story of a little Jewish boy, crippled 
from early childhood until he was healed by 
Jesus and devoted himself to the service of 
the Master. To depict faithfully the daily 
life of the Jews of that period, their customs, 
sacerdotal rites, and holiday observances 
have been carefully studied, and have been 
pronounced by eminent authority correct in 
every detail. The story touches the gospel 
narrative continually, making Joel witness 
to the miracles, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus; and in these events the supernatural 
element is unquestioningly accepted. The 
author has written other charming stories, 
and we much prefer to read about the Little 
Colonel. 


THE CourT OF SacHarissa. By Hugh 
Sheringham and Nevill Meakin. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50.—The tra- 
ditions of the Irresponsible Club have fur- 
nished this midsummer idyl, which narrates 
how the Ambassador, the Scribe, the Poet, 
the Man of Truth, the Exotic, and the Mime 
ventured into an enchanted garden, won the 
favor of the princess therein, and enjoyed 
her hospitality, not for one afternoon tea only, 
but for many, till a delightful summer came 
to its end. They told stories, read poems, 
played, or didn’t play, croquet, and duly fell 
in love with the fair lady. How she was won 
and by whom is a part of the story itself. 
This is a light, fanciful treatment of a theme 
quite in order at this time of the year; for 
the summer is not yet over, and the gay 
chatter of the club members loses none of 
its cleverness as the season advances. 


THE BricHt Face oF DANGER. By R. N. 
Stephens, Boston: L.C. Page& Co. $1.50. 
The sub-title of this stirring romance de- 
clares it an account of some adventures of 
Henri de Taunay, son of the Sieur de la 
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Tournoire, freely translated into modern 
English. However suspicious one may have 
become of the hot-headed, romantic young 
hero of recent historical and non-historical 
fiction, the name of Mr. Stephens is sufficient 
guarantee that this story at least is to be 
read and enjoyed. He writes with an easy 
humor which keeps faith with the reader, 
and carries him through to the last page 
with no abatement of interest. The lithe, 
vigorous, handsome young figure of the fron- 
tispiece indicates that the artist caught the 
author’s idea and worked con amore. 


THE TERRITORIAL ACQUISITIONS OF THE 
Unitep States. By Edward Bicknell. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.—A new edi- 
tion of this convenient little book first pub- 
lished in 1899 has recently appeared in a 
revised and enlarged form. The author has 
recited briefly the story of the acquisitions 
of territory by which the United States of 


America has grown into a country that ex- | 


tends from ocean to ocean and then beyond 
into the Pacific. It is a brief review, but 
will be found especially useful for reference 
on matters of fact and history. The first 
chapter, that on the acquisition of Louisiana, 
must have become familiar to everybody 
during the centennial years, but other chap- 
ters of the history are not less interesting, 
even if less dramatic and extensive. 

PHYLLIS’S FIELD FRIENDS. By Lenore 
F. Mulets. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.— 
This is the fourth book of the Phyllis Series 
which are planned to make young children 
familiar with insects, birds, flowers, and ani- 
mals. In this the cat, dog, squirrel, rabbit, 
and other small animals, some domesticated 
and some wild, are described through talks 
with Phyllis; and about each little creature 
some interesting story or legend is told. 
Some of these stories are taken from the 
Japanese or from Indian myths, and narrate, 
for instance, why the fox’s tail is tipped 
with white, how the mole lost its eyes, why 
the squirrel’s eyelids are white, why the cat 
falls on her feet, and how the stripes came 
on the chipmunk’s back. The stories are 
told with careful adaptation. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF AMERICAN 
Soncs AND Lyrics. Edited by Frederic 
Lawrence Knowles. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co.—The popularity of this collection of 
poems has been duly attested by experience, 
but it is again brought to mind by the ap- 
pearance of a Portrait Edition which includes 
a large number of pictures. Mr. Knowles’s 
ability as an editor has been repeatedly 
shown. The standards which he set him- 
self here make it inevitable that by far the 
larger number of the poems are already fa- 
miliar, and it is likely that the third section 
is that to which readers turn with the great- 
est interest. This is a book which may be 
confidently selected for Christmas uses, since 
its quality is beyond question and its form 
appropriately ornate. 


Nita. By Marshall Saunders. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. 50 cents.—There are 
three short stories in this volume, all of 
which, if we are not mistaken, have appeared 
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in the Youth’s Companion. The first is a 
capital story about an Irish setter which, 
brief as it is, ought to do for dogs something 
of the good that Black Beauty did for horses. 
It is a simple story, merely a narrative about 
the parting of a little girl and her pet dog, 
their homesickness for each other and their 
reunion; but the pathos in it is not overdone, 
and the note struck is true to life. The 
other stories are not so distinctive, but they 
will be found good reading. 


AmERICAN Boys’ Lire OF THEODORE 
Roosevelt. By Edward Stratemeyer. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—Not every biog- 
rapher writing for boys has such available 
material ready to his hand as has he who 
writes of President Roosevelt. Whatever 
else Mr. Roosevelt may or may not be, his 
life story is picturesque and filled with in- 
cident. Not only_as a hunter, a ranchman, 
and a rough rider, btit in private and politi- 
cal life good stories about him are as plenti- 
ful as blackberries. Even if this were not 
a Presidential year, the book would be well 
worth while; for it is good reading, irrespec- 
tive of the position of its hero. 


Books of Verse. 


There is considerable variety in the poems 
of Laura Case Downing included in the col- 
lection, entitled Poem Pictures, and published 
by Richard G. Badger. The four divisions 
of the book are called ‘Various Poems,” in 
which many are of a serious character; 
“Rural Rhymes,” nearly all semi-humorous; 
“Commemorations,” including some of the 
best verses in the book; and ‘‘Dramatic 
Pieces and Exercises,’”’ longer poems, partly 
at least intended for public recitations. Of 
them all the one best adapted for quotation 
here is called ‘‘Untimely Guests,” which 
follows :— 


“When the day most busy seems, 
Duty’s trumpet-call most clear, 
From the mystic land of dreams, ~ 
Phantom thoughts come flying near, 
Evanescent creatures they, 
Frail as gossamer each wing. 
Yet a whisper seems to say: 
‘Harbor us, and we will sing, 
Sing of what the stars behold 
In the hush of dewy eve, 
And of what in cloth of gold 
Nature’s flying shuttles weave. 
Fact displays a sombre web, 
Fancy turns a brighter side; 
Launch your shallop ere shall ebb 
Inspiration’s fickle tide.’ 
But I, frowning, bid them pass; 
And, when brain and hands are free, 
Long I wait them, for, alas! 
They will not return to me.” 


The fifteen poems of John Lewis March’s 
A Book of Verse yield many poetic passages, 
and show that they have been written out 
of genuine feeling for nature and out of a 
thoughtfulness which seeks beauty and har- 
mony through all phases of life. 


“Better this hard-won way 
Than yield a whit of the eternal day: 
Better this light, though dim, 
Than all the scorner’s ease may profit him,” 


is the temper of the singer; and he has evi- 
dently taken care to include only verses that 
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sustain the general high level of his thought. | an adequate discussion of socialism, as one 


The opening sonnet on “Evening’’ would be 
especially good were it not marred fatally 
by a single impossible line. 


Songs of a Deeper Note, by Edmund Cor- 
liss Sherburne, include several Bible story 
poems, two memorial poems for Hosea Doten 
and Charles H. Vaughan, and others that 
show Mr. Sherburne as a New Englander 
and a son of Vermont. Many of the verses 
are pervaded by earnest religious feeling, 
All these books are published by Richard G. 
Badger of Boston: 


Miscellaneous. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons publish a series 
of Responsive Readings, selected from the 
American standard edition of the revised 
Bible, for use in the public services of non- 
liturgical churches. A number of prayers, 
ancient and modern, are added at the close 
of the book. 


The Thewst's Prayer Book, prepared by 
the late Keshub Chunder Sen, one of the 
great leaders of the Brahmo-Somaj in India, 
was first published in 1861. Several editions 
have appeared from time to time, and a new 
one has recently been issued by Philip Green, 
the London publisher. 


Rev. Joseph C. Allen has published a 
Service of Communion and Covenant which 
is designed to perpetuate the spirit of the 
last supper. Mr. Allen thinks that Jesus at 
the last supper spoke a parable about the 
bread, comparing it to his own life which 
was voluntarily spent for others, as the loaf 
was to be eaten. Later on he seems to have 
made a covenant with his disciples, by the 
symbol of the wine cup, of faithfulness to 
his gospel for which his own blood was to 
be shed. Copies of this service may be ob- 
tained from Rev. Joseph C. Allen, Walpole, 
Mass. Price, 5 cents. 


The Firebringer, William Vaughn Moody’s 
rendering of the Prometheus story, is re- 
ceiving due recognition in England as one 
worthy to be compared with earlier and 
more famous versions. It is because the 
ancient legend, like many, many others, is 
capable of modern interpretations and fits 
itself to the later life that it still has power 
to mould the thoughts of poets. Mr. Moody 
pictures neither the punishment nor the re- 
demption, but the bringing of the fire itself, 
the transformation of the misery of the world 
to hope, and a vision of a better day to 
dawn upon the sons of men. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 


_ The English translator has given to M. 

G. de Molinari’s Society of the Future a mis- 
leading title when he renders the French 
as “The Society of To-morrow.” The author 
himself does not give a just idea of the scope 
of his book when he calls it ‘‘a forecast of 
its political and economic organization.” 
The actual subject is the waste and the 
iniquity of war as carried on by modern 
nations, and the volume is an interesting 
though not weighty contribution to the 
literature of peace. Mr. Edward Atkinson’s 
statistics at the end are not the least valua- 
ble part of the volume, which is in no sense 


might expect from the title. G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. $1.50. 


A sixth volume of the Crown Theological 
Library is Faith and Morals, translated from 
the German of Prof. W. Herrmann of Mar- 
burg. ‘‘Faith, as Ritschl defined it,” is the 
subject of the first paper of the two in the 
volume. The familiar Ritschlian view is 
defended against Catholics and Protestants. 
“The Moral Law as understood in Roman- 
ism and in Protestantism” is an address 
occupying six times as much space. It 
vigorously attacks Jesuit doctrines of prob- 
abilism and equivocation. The appendix 
contrasts two replies to the address made 
by Roman Catholic writers. The English 
reader will care little for most of such dis- 
cussions, and would probably prefer a fuller 
constructive treatment by Prof. Herrmann 
himself. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


Literary Notes. 


Thomas Whittaker has just issued King’s 
Classical and Foreign Quotations in an en- 
tirely rewritten and up-to-date edition, 
The revision is so stringent that the present 
edition is practically an entirely new book. 


A recent newspaper item states that a 
monument is to be erected at Newark, N.J., 
to the memory of Dr. Thomas Dunn English, 
author of ‘‘Ben Bolt.”” One of Dr. English’s 
most prominent traits was a love for children 
and youths; and, though by accident he was 
best known and will be longest remembered 
as the author of a song that has been sung 
in all parts of the world for more than half 
a century, probably he would have preferred 
to be known and remembered by his poems 
and stories for ‘‘boys and girls from eight 
to eighty years old.” Upon the author’s 
death four stories, omitted from any pre- 
vious collection, were discovered by his liter- 
ary executor, in such form as to indicate the 
author’s wish that they be published in a 
book. A. C. McClurg & Co. were fortunate 
enough to secure this manuscript, and they 
will publish it this fall under the title of 
The Little Giant, and Other Wonder Tales. 
The book will be illustrated by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins, well known for her pictures in Mrs. 
Carter Harrison’s fairy books, 


Books Received. 


From Harper & Bros., New York, 
Imperator et Rex. By the author of “The Martyrdom of 
an Empress.” a net. 
The Georgians. By Will N. Harben. $1.50. 
The Castle Comedy. By Thompson Buchanan. $2 nec. 
Over the Hill to the Poor-house. By Will Carleton. $2 
net. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Sabrina Warham. By Laurence Housman. §1.50. 
The Mastery. By Mark Lee Luther. $1.50. 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Journalism and Literature. By H. W. Boynton. $1.25 


t. 
A Boek of Little Boys. ‘By Helen Dawes Brown. $1.00. 
The Affair at the Inn. By Kate Douglas Wiggin and 


Others. $1.25. 
Words of Koheletb. By John Franklin Genung. $1.25 


The Christian Philosophy of Life. By Samuel Penniman 
Leeds. $1.25 net. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 
The Laws of Scientific Hand Reading. By William G, 


Benham. $2 75 net. 
Narragansett Bay. By Edgar Mayhew Bacon. $3 so net. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Elementary Woodworking. By Edwin W. Foster. 75 


ts. 
Some Successful Americans. By Sherman Williams. 50 
cents, 
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Zschokke’s Der Zerbrochene Krug. By Herbert Charles 
Sanborn. 25 cents. 
About’s La Mére de la Marquise and La Fille du Cha- 
noine. By O. B. Super. 50 cents. 
Ernst’s Flachsmann als Erzieher. 40 cents. 
Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, Vol. I. 
Cook. 75 cents. 
. From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
A Pioneer Doctor. By Elizabeth Porter Gould. $r.so. 
One’s Self I Sing. By Elizabeth Porter Gould. $1.50. 


By Albert S. 


Music Received. 


; From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Mignonette (male Valentine Party (mazurka), Sweet 
Dreams (lullaby), The Little Hero (march), Queen of 
Fairyland (waltz), Ribbon Dance (mazurka), Woodland 
Whispers (waltz). By Karl Kleber. 
Aubade, Harlequinade, Valse Intermezzo. 
By Adolf Frey. ‘ 
Polonaise. For the piano. By Theodore Lack. 
Valse Brillante. By A. Pieczonka. 
Goblin Fun. Forthe piano. By H. Clough Leighter. 
Cast me not off. Sacred song for low voice. By Beards- 
ley Van De Water. , 
Through the Fields. For the piano. By Frederick A. 


Williams. 
The Gypsy. Song for low voice. By Adolf Weidig. 


For the piano. 


Nelson’s 


Publish the 
American Standard 


Revised 
Bible 


It explains difficult or obscure passages 
and gives the meaning of the original 
better than any other translation. 
Prices 35c. to $18.00. 
Sold by booksellers. Catalogue free. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
37 East 18th Street 
New York City 


The Double Harvest 


AND 


OTHER SERMONS 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Minister of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PRICE $1.00 
For sale by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CoO., 


272 Congress Street - - Boston, Mass. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
Boston 


sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


272 Congress Street ee! sagt Ga le 


SERMONS OF REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J. Hows, 
ro Czar St., Toronto, Can, 
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Two Little Beggars. 


Up through the meadows of Babyland two 
Little beggars have come to town, 

And one he has eyes of the brightest blue, 
And the other one’s eyes are brown. 


And they beg all day for ‘‘a story, please !’’ 
These two little, dear little men ; 

They crowd my rocker and climb to my knees — 
Oh, what can I do with them then? 


‘« Please tell us a story about Jack Frost, 
And the snow that comes with a whirl ; 

Bout the Five Little Pigs, and one got left ; 
And when you were a little girl ; 


“¢ And the one you know about Jack and Jill ; 
And ’bout Little Red Riding Hood, 

And all how she met the bad, naughty wolf, 
And her grandma lived in the wood; 


“ And Jack and his Bean; and Three Little Bears ; 
And one that you ever have told ; 

And tell us another; and then one other !”’ 
Cry these little beggars so bold. 


What shall I do with them? what skad/ I do 
With beggars that clamor and tease 
And beg me for stories the whole day through— 
Such dear little beggars as these! 
— Rosa Hartwick Thorpe, in Little Folks. 


For the Christian Register. 


An Afternoon in the Nursery. 


TOLD BY THE ONE WHO LISTENED. 


“Do you think there are any truly canni- 
bals, Donald?” asked Dot, with one of those 
painful lapses of memory which Donald al- 
ways regarded with contemptuous pity. 

‘Hush, man, hush!’”’ came the thrilling 
whisper in response. ‘‘There’s one now, 
just lifting his head behind that rock! 
My, he’s a terrible fellow! See his war 
paint!” 

Dot shivered in delicious alarm and 
dropped flat on the floor behind the barri- 
cade. She heard a bang-bang above her 
head, and then a ping-ping, and she knew 
that the first was the crack of Donald’s 
trusty rifle, as unerring in its aim as Deer- 
slayer’s own, and the second the flight of 
a singing bullet. 

“Would you rather I should kill the next 
one with a poisoned arrow?” asked Donald 
obligingly. 

“No, let’s devise an ambush,” said Dot, 
stretching her legs; for the quarters behind 
the barricade had been rather cramped. 

“Well, if we’re going to devise an am- 
bush, let’s play something else. You can 
be the knight, and I’ll be the robber and 
ambush you.” 

“All right,” agreed Dot amiably. “I'll 
live over on the sofa and keep house there.” 

‘And V’ll have the closet for my cave 
among the rocks.” 

It took a few minutes to arrange the set- 
ting. Donald piled up the hassocks, leaving 
only a narrow passage between them and 
the door, and explained to Dot, as he did so, 
that it gave him a lovely new idea for the 
pass at Thermopyle, if only Tom and Bea- 
trice were there so they could have enough 
Persians. Dot took her dolls over to the 
sofa and explained to them that their hus- 
band and father was immediately going to 
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ride forth on a quest, and they mustn’t 
tease for anything to eat while he was gone, 
because he would be back as soon as he 
could. Then, when Donald had spread out 
the fur rug on the floor of the closet and set 
up the empty wood box for a treasure chest, 
the play began. 

“Ha, ha!” shouted the robber in a terrible 
voice that might have warned the knight 
had he not been, unfortunately, miles and 
miles away. ‘‘Methinks my larder is empty 
and my treasure chest is hungry. Methinks 
I must betake myself to the mountain pass 
again and see if a merry adventure be not 
at hand.’ And he laughed with a presage- 
ful mirth that ought to have made the knight 
in his castle tremble. 

But the knight was fastening the hockey 
shin-guards that are accustomed to do duty 
as riding boots. 

“Farewell, my wife, and farewell, my little 
children,”’ he cried in a tone so impassioned 


that the robber, even in his distant cave, 


listened appreciatively. ‘Farewell, my be- 
loved home. I go to rescue lovely ladies 
and to kill dragons and snakes and any old 
things. I go to ride and ride and ride; and, 
when I have had my adventures, I shall re- 
turn, it may be as a pilgrim, poor and un- 
known. So farewell and farewell!” 

The wife and children were evidently 
brought up after the fashion of the times, 
for they kept dutiful silence and said not 
a word to dissuade the rash knight from his 
terribly dangerous emprise. He kissed them 
a passionate good-bye and left them in a 
tumbled heap of despair. 

The robber began to groan. ‘“’Tis long 
since I have had my fill of adventure,” he 
began; but he ceased, in order to watch the 
knight, who was galloping forth on his quest, 
circling round and round and with each 
circle drawing nearer to the deadly pass in 
the rocks. 

“Oh, I am a knight of high degree; 

I have left my wife and my children three; 

I ride abroad all merrilie, 

And I know not the name of fear,’ 
carolled the gallant cavalier, with golden 
curls flying and cheeks growing pinker from 
the exertion of singing on a gallop. Nearer 
and nearer he came to the pass where the 
robber lay concealed, but he looked about 
warily as he entered it. 

“Hold!” cried a stern voice suddenly. 
“Who rides here among the rocks that be- 
long to me?” 

‘Who dares bid me hold?” 
counter-question in a lordly voice. 

“Never you mind,” replied the robber. 
“Answer me! Who art thou, lily-fingered 
weakling ?”’ 

The knight drew himself up proudly. 
“Tisten, insolent varlet, and I will tell thee. 
You behold before thee Sir Knight Reginald 
Theodore Christopher Delancey!” And then 
the Sir Knight added in a less impressive 
tone, “Say, Donald, I made that name up 
all myself. Don’t you think it’s a daisy?” 

The robber gave a terrible frown, seemed 
as if he were about to speak, but restrained 
himself for a minute, while the knight looked 
properly rebuked. 

“Sir Knight Reginald Commodore de 
Fancy,” he said at last boldly, ‘dismount 
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and yield; You are the. prisoner of the 
Black Terror of the Rugged Rocks.” 

“Never, while breath remains in body,” 
was, the valiant answer. But the golden- 
haired knight dropped quickly on his knees 
as the robber seized his arm. 

“Wow, don’t twist my wrist nor catch 
your buttons in my hair!”” And the knight 
was borne triumphantly into the cave, where 
his hands were carefully bound together 
with a crumpled pink ribbon, and he sat 
down meekly on the fur rug. 

“Now we must arrange the terms of ran- 
som,” said the robber thoughtfully. “I 
’most wish we were pirates—but never mind 
now! Sir Knight, not less than five casks 
of gold, ten oxen, and twenty sheep must I 
have as my ransom.” 

The knight gave a horrified gasp and 
promptly fainted. 

“Please, dear, kind robber,’”’ he pleaded, 
when he had been with difficulty restored to 
consciousness, “‘I am a poor man My last 
month’s bills aren’t paid yet, and money is 
tight.” 

The robber was merciless. ‘‘For every 
day of delay an extra cask of gold!” he 
hissed through closed teeth, and the poor 
knight was forced to yield. His wrists were 
unbound that he might write the note to 
his wife, while the robber stood over him 
and watched the stubby pencil. 

Dear wife: Woe is me, I am a prissoner, 
after a most stubburn resistence. Send me 
up six casks of gold out of the gold celler 


and ask Peter to pleas drive up ten oxen as 
soon as convenient. Your friend, 


Srr REGINALD. 


“Hold, I have changed my mind,” the 
robber announced suddenly. ‘‘You have 
left out the sheep, and instead of them I 
will take your eldest daughter, and she shall 
be the robber’s bride and live with me in 
my cave.” 

“Never!” cried the knight 
moved by true parental affection. 

The robber insisted; and at last the wail- 
ing parent, completely overcome, was forced 
to write the cruel words that commanded 
Peter to bring up the eldest daughter of the 
house of Delancey. 

Now this eldest daughter had beautiful 
black eyes that could open and shut and a 
mane of crinkly black tresses and rosebud 
lips behind which one could see two tiny 
pearls of teeth. Should this beauty be sac- 
tificed to a robber? Yet so it must be. 
The robber himself went to fetch her while 
the unhappy father languished in a dungeon. 

She came, fairest of the fair, a mild smile 
dimpling her chubby cheeks in spite of the 
anguish of separation from her sisters. Per- 
haps she too knew what it means to be a 
heroine. Dot poised her on the wood box, 
set up on end to serve no longer as a treasure 
box, but as a cliff before the cave. Of course 
nobody needs to be told that Dot had to 
lend a voice for this tragic dialogue. 

“T have come at your bidding, cruel rob- 
ber, to save my noble father.” 

“That is well.’ 

“But I defy you in your teeth!” 

“Listen,” said the robber cajolingly, 
“listen, maiden fair I have gold in store 
and jewels of every hue, diamonds as big 


ardently, 
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as nest eggs and cups of solid pearl. All} 


shall be yours, and’””— ‘ 

But the eldest daughter drew herself up 
with haughty scorn. 

“Tempt me not!” she said nobly. 
“Never can I accept those diamonds and 
things. I have been brought up to some- 
thing better, and, sooner than live in a dirty 
cave and be nothing but a robberess, I 
would ”’— : 

“Oh, yes, you would what?” urged the 
robber tauntingly. 

“T would fling myself over this perilous 
cliff, thousands of feet below, like that 
woman on horseback who rode round: the 
castle wall.” 

It was a thrilling moment. The robber 
rushed for his captive, but, with a shriek of 
defiance, she leaped over the cliff and lay 
a helpless wreck at his feet. 

Dot picked up the eldest daughter care- 
fully and was examining her as mother came 
in from the next room where she had been 
sewing. 

“Did she really jump?” she asked with 
interest. ‘‘I thought I heard her.” 

“Indeed she did, mother,” said Dot peni- 
tently. ‘Honestly, I didn’t really mean to 
let her; but it was so exciting, you know.” 

Mother looked a bit grave as she held out 
her hand for the pink-cheeked beauty that 
went on smiling a one-eyed smile in spite 
of a damaged complexion. 

“Pm sorry, mother; but, see,’ went on 
Dot, ‘‘only one eye is smashed. ‘That’s 
really all, and just these scratches on her 
cheek, She’s just as good. I guess the rug 
saved her.”’ 

Donald had been looking too, 

“Oh, yes, she’s all right. Look, her eye 
isn’t smashed, It’s only dropped out, and 
I can glue it on again; and she’s nothing 
but a doll.” 

“Yes,” said Dot comfortably. ‘‘ Donald 
can glue it on; and what are dolls for if you 
can’t play with them? And, besides, we had 
lots of fun. Now let’s play ‘Robinson Cru- 
soe,’ ” 

But mother went back with a funny little 
smile. ‘‘Girls are different nowadays,” she 
murmured to herself. And before she took 
up her sewing again she had to lend Dot 
her scissors to cut out a paper footprint for 
Man Friday to leave in the sand. 


For the Christian Register. 


Making Up. 


BY CLARA SAVAGE. 


“I’m never going to speak to that Dorothy 
Winship again! I haven’t spoken to her 
for a week now, because the other day, when 
I asked her how my hair looked, she said it 
looked awful, and that made me mad. And 
I told her it looked a plaguey sight better 
than her’s; and then she was mad. So I’m 
never going to speak to her again, never!’’ 

This important declaration was imparted 
to Aunt Beth as Marjory was starting to 
school, Aunt Beth had learned from long 
experience that silence was golden. So she 
only gave Marjory a larger apple than usual, 
and whispered, ‘‘Be a good girl, dearest,” 
and went back into the house, 
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‘Marjory’s books were heavy, and she felt 
dull and headachy, having spent the morn- 
ing and evening reading “Little Women” 
instead of studying. And-even the delight 


fof meeting Sarah McFlynn, and so having 


a chance for saying unpleasant things about 
Dorothy, did not seem to relieve her head- 
ache much. 

As she went into the school-room, she 
glanced at Dorothy and noticed that her 
eyes were red, and that she had probably 
been crying. She also noticed that Dorothy 
had neglected her lessons too, and by recess 
they each had one hour’s time to make up 
after school. 

Marjory lingered in the hall at recess to 
sharpen her pencil, and then went to get 
her jacket. There in the pocket she espied 
a tiny white note, and this is what she 


read :— 
Terrible sorry, 
Awful blue; 
If you’ll forgive me, 
Tl love you. 
Dor. 


P.S.—I put a kiss in each of your pockets. p. 


A few minutes later Aunt Beth saw 
Marjory and Dorothy halving the big red 
apple and chattering like magpies. She kept 
her own council at dinner-time however, and 
only patted Majory’s cheek softly when she 
whispered to her, ‘“‘I think Dorothy Winship 
is the sweetest girl in school!” 


The Bear Hunter. 


If I should meet a grizzly bear 
A-roaming from his mountain lair, 

I’d just get down on hands and knees 
And growl around among the trees. 


Then if my growling didn’t scare 
That great ferocious grizzly bear, 
I’d sing a song, and, at my ease, 
Just try my best the bear to please. 
— Charles Keeler. 


A Tricycle Ride. 


“Yes, Hazel,’ said Clarence, ‘‘that’s pretty 
good for a tricycle; but of course a bicycle’s 
the thing to have.” 

“Papa’s going to get me a bicycle when 
I’m old enough,” replied Hazel; ‘‘but he 
thinks a tricycle is a great deal better for 
a little girl, and so do I. See how fast I 
can make it go.” 

She took a quick turn around the yard, 
and came back to the piazza with a grand 
flourish. 

“Don’t you want to try it?” 

Clarence forgot that tricycles weren’t good 
for much, and lost no time in getting on. 

“That’s first rate,’ he said, after he had 
gone to the road and back several times. 
“Why don’t you give Sidney a ride now?” 

Sidney was Hazel’s big ash-colored cat, 
who lay asleep on the piazza. 

“Do you suppose he’d like it ?”’ 

“Why, yes, of course he would.” 

Hazel seated herself in the tricycle, and 
Clarence politely passed Sidney to her. 

The sleepy cat settled comfortably in her | 
lap. He was a very lazy old fellow. If 
Hazel had just gone around the yard, all 
would have been well. She thought she 


would do something more than that. Be- 
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tween Hazel’s own home~ and grandma’s 
house was a hill—not long,’ but very steep. 
It led through the back yard, past the hen- 
house, and up against a high board fence. 

Hazel thought it would be fun to take 
Sidney down this hill. Off they went, faster 
and faster, every minute. 

‘‘Oh, dear!” thought Hazel. 
I do? I never can stop it.” 

It seemed dangerous to Sidney too. He 
gave a squirm, and jumped to the ground. 
The last wheel of the tricycle went over the 
tip end of his tail. With aloud ‘“‘meow!” he 
ran up to the very top of the pear-tree. No 
one ever saw him run so fast before. 

While this was happening, Hazel and the 
tricycle were speeding on. That board fence 
was coming nearer every instant. 

Clarence saw the danger and ran, scream- 
ing, down the hill; but the tricycle went a 
great deal faster than he could. Just as it 
seemed as if something dreadful would hap- 
pen, the hen-house door flew open, and papa 
sprang out. 

He caught the tricycle as it was dashing 
past him, and stopped it. 

“QO papa,” sobbed Hazel, “I thought I 
was going to Ginny-hack.”’ 

Papa didn’t know where Ginny-hack was, 
but he was ever so glad that she didn’t go 
there —Lucie D. Welch, in Primary Educa- 
tion, 


“What shall 


A Sum in Addition. 


At a dinner given to Sir Alfred Harms- 
worth in commemoration of his recent knight- 
ing, one of the editors of a London paper 
said of the guest of honor :— 

‘Our friend Harmsworth, as a schoolboy, 
was shy and quiet. One day, to his horror, 
an inspector called him up before the class. 

“*You appear to be a clever lad,’ the in- 
spector said. ‘What do five and one make?’ 

“The little fellow made no answer. 

“Come now,’ said the inspector. ‘Sup- 
pose I gave you five rabbits, and then an- 
other rabbit, how many rabbits would you 
have?’ 

“««Seven,’ said Harmsworth. 

““Ffow do you make that out?’ 

““T have a rabbit of my own at home.’” 


Don’t interrupt your father when he’s tell- 
ing funny jokes; 

Don’t interrupt your mother when she’s en- 
tertaining folks; 

Don’t interrupt a visitor when he has come 
to call; 

In fact, it is wiser not to interrupt at all. 

—St. Nicholas. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 


| joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
| prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 


leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath. ALL Grocers AND DRUGGISTS. 
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Earth, wise from all the foolish past, 
Shall, peradventure, hail at last 
The advent of that morn divine, 
When nations may as forests grow, 
Wherein the oak hates not the pine, 
Nor beeches wish the cedars woe, 
But all in their unlikeness blend 
Confederate to one golden end. 
— William Watson. 


The Peace Congress, 


The assembly of the Thirteenth Peace 
Congress in this city next week can hardly 
be called academic. That is the fashionable 
phrase just now when you would say a 
thing is useless,—an expression which be- 
longs with the phrase “fuss and feathers” 
of Gen. Scott’s time. 

If international law ever needed careful 
definition in words, or needed the confirma- 
tion which is gained by intelligent discus- 
sion, it needs such definition and confirma- 
tion now. To speak, for instance, of the 
rights of neutrals and the duties of neutral 
nations seems to be as difficult to the mer- 
chants of to-day as would be the manufact- 
ure of flint arrow heads of the explanation 
of the Ptolemaic system. There was no 
such ignorance among the American mer- 
chants of a hundred years ago, when the 
commercial power of this nation sprang 
into existence, because this was a neutral 
nation. If a week of the thought and pur- 
pose of a thousand intelligent men should 
be given to the consideration of the law of 
nations on such points as these, and if a 
thousand of the men who make America 
should turn aside from their common care 
to attend or to contribute to such discussion, 
it would be better for them and better for 
the nation which such men control. 

The convention has another practical topic 
to consider,—the renewal, in an official form, 
of The Hague Conference itself. It is time 
for a second conference which shall take up 
and carry forward the great work begun in 
the issuing of the three great agreements, 
unanimously agreed to in 1899. We shall 
have an opportunity to hear from Mr. An- 
drew D. White of the real achievements 
which have followed on the august proposals 
of that conference. Ten years ago this con- 
vention would not have dared prophesy any 
such success. 

That conference in more than one of its 
discussions intimated that a similar congress 
of nations should be held at regular times in 
the future. For instance, the prohibition 
against the use of balloons in war was made 
for five years only, with the implied under- 
standing that at the end of five years the 
question should again come up for decision. 
The Interparliamentary Congress at St. Louis 
by a unanimous vote has requested the 
President of the United States to call a 
second meeting of The Hague Congress. 
Readers should understand that this does 
not mean a meeting of The Hague Tribunal 
itself. That Tribunal is permanent. Its 
members were appointed for six years’ ser- 
vice each, and at the end of those six years 
the several signatory powers have agreed to 
appoint their successors. This means that 
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there now exists a Tribunal of about eighty 
members, from Whom Are chosen the seyeral 
special courts which decide, as occasion re- 
quires, the cases submitted to them by the 
signatory powers. The newspapers do not 
much care, the world at large does not much 
care, to make large announcements of these 
very important decisions. But such deci- 
sions have been made again and again, and 
will continue to be made under the present 
arrangements. 

But what is needed is a second congress 
to be called, as the First Hague Congress 
was called, by one of the great powers. For 
very good reasons the Congress of 1899 did 
not prescribe any date for the meeting of 
a successor. But no single act in the pro- 
motion of international justice could be so 
important as the convention of a body like 
that which met under the Baron de Staal’s 
presidency in 1899. No hundred days were 
ever better spent in the cause of international 
law than those in which a hundred statesmen 
of the first rank agreed on the three great 
conventions made by the conference. It is 
to be hoped that the present pacific admin- 
istration of the United States may be ready 
to issue such a call for another meeting at 
The Hague, at least of the twenty-four 
powers which agreed unanimously on those 
three conventions. 

At the present moment it would seem as 
if the government of Holland, which acts in 
a certain sense as the right hand of The 
Hague Conference, might appoint an inter- 
national admiralty court to hold its sessions 
on one of the Dutch islands in the Eastern 
Pacific. It seems a pity to have judicial in- 
quiries made in Liverpool or in New York 
as to the capture of neutral vessels in distant 
seas, and it would give fit prestige if the 
intelligent administration of the Nether- 
lands would appoint such a court from the 
eighty distinguished jurists who make up 
The Hague Tribunal. 

Epwarp E. HAL. 


Dr. Watts and the Ninetieth Psalm. 


Senator Hoar has reminded us that the 
modern hymn-books omit several verses 
of Watts’s version of the Ninetieth Psalm. 
Alas! it need not be said that the dabsters 
take every sort of liberty with the verses 
they retain. Hardly any two of the more 
recent hymn-books contain the whole of it. 

To the kindness of Rev. W. O. White 
I owe the following verses, which are not 
in Dr. Martineau’s collection. Dr. Mar- 
tineau can generally be relied upon for a 
text which meant to be correct. In this 
case, however, he prints, ‘‘O God, our help 
in ages past,’ as most of the modern hymn- 
books do, instead of “Our God,’’ which 
seems to have been Watts’s text. 

The original verses not in Martineau are 
these :— 

“Under the shadow of thy throne 
Thy saints have dwelt secure, 


Sufficient is thine arm alone 
And our defence is sure. 


“Before the hills in order stood, 
Or earth received her frame, 
From everlasting thou art God, 
To endless years the same. 
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Thy word commands our flesh to dust, 
‘Return, ye sons of men.’ ; 

All nations rose from earth at first, 
‘And turn to earth again.”’ 


As an old Brattle Street boy, it pleases 
me to see that Mr. Palfrey, in 1825, restored 
the fine verse, “Before the hills in order 
stood.” 

It is to be observed that all the earlier 
versions of the hymn represent it as a para- 
phrase of the Ninetieth Psalm. I have 
heard it intimated that ‘Moses, the man 
of God,’ wrote the Psalm for the Boston 
celebration at the end of the nineteenth 
century. In a generous use of language 
this is probably true. 

In the more recent criticisms of the Psalms, 
I have not observed that our English critics, 
not even the scholars engaged in the re- 
vision, have called attention to the render- 
ing of the ninth verse in the Septuagint. 
The Greek in the Septuagint reads, “We 
spend our years~as.a spider,” where our 
Revised Version reads, ‘“‘as a tale that is 
told,” and where the Vulgate reads, “sicut 
aranea.” So Shakespeare says, ‘““The web 
of our life is of a mingled yarn.” 

Epwarp E. Hate. 


Rev. Carlton A. Staples. 


Two impressive services were held in 
memoty of Rey. Carlton A. Staples. At 
Lexington they were conducted by Rey. 
Rush R. Shippen of Brockton, Rev. James 
De Normandie of Roxbury, Rey. Robert 
Collyer of New York, and Rev. Charles ba 
Carter of Lexington. On Saturday after- 
noon, September 3, at one o’clock, there was 
an impressive service at the Unitarian church 
in Mendon. ‘There was a large attendance 
of relatives and friends, and the floral offer- 
ings were many and beautiful. 

The officiating clergymen were Rev. Carl 
G. Horst of West Upton, who gave the in- 
vocation; Rev. Cyrus Roys of Uxbridge, who 
read the Scripture selections; and Rev. Louis 
G. Wilson of Hopedale, who delivered a 
touching eulogy. He spoke in an earnest 
manner of the lofty ideas and ideals which 
the deceased had always followed, and the 
strong and lovable character developed there- 
from. He told of the calm and cheerful dis- 
position which has helped so many to higher 
paths, and of the consequent satisfaction 
and happiness in Mr. Staples’s own life. 

Then he spoke of the deceased as a stu- 
dent and pastor, telling of the continual in- 
terest and loving regard for old Mother Men- 
don, the place of ‘“‘his birth, his home, and 
his church.” 

As a student and teacher the late pastor 
gained hundreds of friends among the 
younger ministers, never ceasing to encour- 
age them to deep study and research for the 
true and right. As a historical student and 
compiler he accomplished a vast amount of 
important and interesting work which is, 
and will be, of inestimable value. However, 
had he left no such work to his credit, his 
sterling character and wide-spread influence 
would stand as a sufficient monument to 
his great and noble life. After three beau- 
tiful selections and appropriate organ music 
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the service closed with benediction by Rev. 
L. G. Wilson. 

Burial was in Swan Dale cemetery, where 
the committal service was read by Rev. 
Charles J. Staples, son of the deceased. 


For the Christian Register. 


An Old Roxbury Church. 


BY WILLIAM W. DAVIS. 


To-day I sought the ancient church that stands on Eliot’s 
hill, 

And found the doors thrown open wide, and worship held 
there still. 

The deep-toned bell which tolled and rang through ages 
past and gone 

Still calls the worshipper to prayer, the choir to sacred 
song; = 

The quaint old pulpit high in air, built in colonial way 

With festooned curtain in its rear, still looks both bright 
and gay ; 

The old square pew still guards the floor as in the olden 
time 

When brave heroic men were here and seated in a line; 

The old-time organ still is found, sounding its tones on 
high, 

While right in front, the ancient clock still strikes as years 
go by ; 

The holy table rests alone between the pulpit stairs, 

And in its rear, while facing it,are placed the deacon’s 
chairs. 

What memories of this sacred shrine appear as we depart, 

The noble band of Christian souls whose image haunts our 
heart! 

What loving matrimonial rites have graced this holy place! 

What sad and tender partings, too, have stricken form and 
face! — 

The aged minister and friend, the deacons of the fold, 

The hero, soldier, and the young, the feeble and the old, 

The patriot of the early wars, the red man of the plain 

Whom Eliot taught the Christian faith, and reaped the 
Christian gain. 

Here Putnam labored, mighty power, a pastor true and 
tried, 

And here this consecrated man and noble pastor died ! 

Live on, old church, like guiding star, and shed thy light 
divine ! 

Ring on, old bell, and sound afar thy grand celestial 
chime ! 

Play on, old organ, let thy peal be heard in glorious roar, 

And let the memories of the past reach to the heavenly 
shore ! 


To-morrow. 


_In the land of To-morrow, near the en- 
trance gate, two newly arrived spirits met, 
and looked each other in the face. One of 
them was a strong and beautiful spirit, with 
shining garments and a face full of clear 
light; but the other was little and pinched 
and gray, and she trembled and cowered as 
she went. 

“What ails you,’ asked the first spirit, 
“that you cower thus?” 

“JT am afraid!” answered the second. ‘‘It 
is all so strange here. I have no home, no 
friends, and I am alone and frightened.” 

“That is strange!” said the strong spirit. 
“T never felt so at home before. Every- 
thing is friendly to my eyes. The very 
trees are as if I had known them always.” 

“Tet me hold your hand!”’ said the fright- 
ened one. ‘‘You seem so strong and tread 
so freely, I shall perhaps not be so afraid if 
Iam with you. I was a great lady on earth. 
I lived in a fine house and had servants to 
run and ride for me, and jewels and rich 
dresses, and everything that heart could de- 
sire, yet I had to leave them all in haste, 


and come alone to this strange place. It is 
very terrible. Was it so with you?” 
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“Nay,” said the other. - “I came will- 
ingly.” 

The frightened spirit clung to the other, 
and peered in her face. 

“Tell me!” she cried. ‘‘ Did we ever meet 
on the earth? Your face is not only friendly, 
it isfamiliar. It is as if I had seen you often, 
yet none of the noble ladies I knew had such 
strength and grace. Who were you, beauti- 
ful angel ?”’ 

“T was your washerwoman!” said the 
other.—From “The Golden Windows,’ by 
Laura E. Richards. 


“My, won’t Mother be Pleased!” 


BY CLARA F. LORD. 


The picture of a sturdy little boy dripping 
wet from his efforts to gather pond lilies, his 
hands full of the coveted flowers, and his 
face fairly beaming with joy in the thought 
of his mother’s pleasure in receiving the gift, 
suggested the following train of thought. 
Will his mother be pleased to receive them? 
As pleased as the boy thinks she will be? 
Will she accept them as graciously, as lov- 
ingly, as they are offered? Will she refresh 
his loving, loyal little heart with as loving 
and prompt an acceptance before discover- 
ing that his clothing was so very, very 
wet? And will she even then, after having 
warmed his heart, lead him in the wisest 
manner possible to substitute dry clothing 
for the wet garments—and without a re- 
buke? 

These questions occur to one who has been 
closely associated with children, and who, 
knowing well the discipline that each child, 
each heart, needs in order that its greatest 
strength, greatest beauty, greatest power 
for loving service may be developed, knows 
also that many mothers are ‘‘cumbered 
with much serving,” and that with many 
mothers the first thought would be expressed 
in words not unlike these: ‘‘Go, and change 
your clothes right away.” ‘‘But, mother, 
aren’t these lilies lovely?” ‘‘Go and change 
your clothes, I say!” 

Alas for poor little Dan or Tom!—who- 
ever he is. Alas for the injury done to his 
power of loving service, to his unselfishness, 
to his loving, loyal heart! 

Are we not sometimes a bit too practical? 
Too prone to censure first and show pleasure 
second? Cannot a more fitting time be 
found to instil habits of carefulness, of neat- 
ness, etc., into the child’s mind, than when 
he comes, with his heart in his hand and 
love in his eyes, to offer a gift that it has 
cost him something to secure, even though 
his clothing be wet or torn and his face and 
hands far from clean? 

And, again, are we sufficiently gracious, 
are we true to our own best selves, when, on 
learning that something—never mind how 
small a service—has been done for us, we 
say: ‘““What did you do that for? There 
was no need of it’? Was it not prompted 
by love, and should we not understand why 
it was done? IWas there no need of it? 
Does not the heart need the comfort of ex- 
pressing itself in loving service? Does not 
each heart need the refreshment that it can 
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receive only through such service from 
another ? 

How much simpler, sweeter, more natural, 
more loving, would have been a ‘‘thank 
you” straight from the heart, accompanied 
by a smile!—never the perfunctory, formal 
“thank you” given too often, and without 
a smile. These two words are close to a lie 
when given simply as a ‘‘duty” acknowl- 
edgment or for form’s sake. 

“T hold him great who for love’s sake 

Can give with generous, earnest will; 


Yet he who takes for love’s sweet sake 
I think I hold more generous still.” 


Peace Paragraphs. 


BY L. A, MAYNARD. 


Under the heading, ‘‘War Morals,’ the 
well known London correspondent of the 
New York Tribune recently contributed to 
that journal a notable article pointing ‘out 
some of the lessons of the war in the Far 
East. One of the most obvious of these les- 
sons is the folly and extravagance involved 
in spending huge sums on great battleships 
to be outdated in a few years or to be de- 
stroyed by small torpedo boats costing a 
comparatively insignificant sum. At the 
close of the letter is the following significant 
statement: ‘It is certain that the cause of 
rational peace has received increased mo- 
mentum from unprofitable wars since the 
close of the sessions at The Hague. Eng- 
land has had a costly experience in South 
Africa, where race feuds have not been 
healed nor industrial prosperity restored. 
Russia’ has entered upon a disastrous war 
without having a cause which appeals to 
the religious instincts of the masses of peas- 
antry; and England and other maritime 
nations are listless spectators, since they 
know that they have nothing to gain and 
not a little to lose whichever antagonist may 
win. A new Peace Congress now at The 
Hague would receive stronger support than 
the czar’s experimental council in 1899.” 

The saying so often repeated by our mili- 
taristsand naval expansionists, that the way 
to have peace is to prepare for war, uttered 
as if it were an axiomatic truth applicable to 
all times and conditions, is one of the gross- 
est and most pernicious fallacies that ever 
fell from human lips. It is under precisely 
this logic that the vast military armaments 
of European nations have been built up 
which are crushing the life out of the people. 
Under such logic’ anything and everything 
may be defended in the way of war prepara- 
tion. It sets forth a principle which no sane 
man would admit for a moment as a proper 
or safe rule of action in individual or com- 
munity life. We know how the. principle 
has worked in our border communities and 
in the mountain regions of Kentucky, where 
every man goes about prepared for war, but 
where peace had not come at last accounts. 

It is constantly asserted by men speaking 
in the interests of the army and navy- that 
the presence in the country of a large num- 
ber of persons skilled in the art of war on 
land and on sea has no element of danger 
in it, since there are no men so much in favor 
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of peace as the men of the army and navy. 
Such assertions do more credit to the hearts 
than they do to the heads of those who make 
them. One might as well declare that a man 
who had spent the best years of his life 
studying medicine, law, or theology, should 
not be possessed with a desire to practise his 
profession as to declare that a man trained 
for years in the art of war, in the handling 
of war enginery and target practice, should 
not wish for the time to come when he could 
put his skill or his beautiful war implements 
into actual use in actual warfare. We may 
be certain that the men who have the care 
and handling for years of the ~ splendid 
mechanism of all kinds to be found on a 
modern battleship long in their hearts for a 
chance to engage in something other than 
mimic battles and firing at wooden dummies. 
And to say all this is to utter nothing dis- 
paraging to the men so trained and moved, 
It is simply to recognize the most natural 
and common of human tendencies, the ten- 
dency to do things that we are taught and 
trained to do. ; 

Among all the arbitration treaties which 
have been concluded during the past twelve 
months between European nations none 
has such large and gratifying significance 
as the treaty recently consummated between 
Great Britain and Germany. ‘To the people 
at large in both these countries, as well as 
to the world in general, this peace compact 
came as a surprise, as no inkling had been 
given out that such a compact was under 
negotiation. It may be hoped that this 
treaty will stop the mouths of the blatant 
and mischievous militarists and ‘‘war lords” 
of both England and Germany, whose threats 
and boastings have brought both these na- 
tions dangerously near the point of hostili- 
ties several times during the past few years, 
and especially at the time of the Venezuelan 
affair two years ago, This alarmist talk 
has gone on without cessation, notwithstand- 
ing the repeated exchange of friendly greet- 
ings between King Edward and his nephew, 
the German Emperor, such as that which 
recently took place at Kiel, when the former 
declared in explicit terms that the relations 
between the countries were wholly peaceful 
and likely to continue so. The treaty con- 
cluded is similar in its general provisions to 
that signed between France and Great Brit- 
ain last October. It stipulates that all ques- 
tions of a judicial order and those relating 
to the interpretation of treaties shall be re- 
ferred to The Hague Court, unless capable 
of adjustment by diplomatic means. It re- 
serves questions of vital interest and those 
affecting the independence or the honor of 
the two nations. These reservations are a 
great weakness. Nevertheless, the treaties 
mark a long step forward in the right direc- 
tion. 

It is the habit of Tolstoi, as his readers 
know, to call a spade a spade, and that 
whether he is discussing religion, social re- 
form, or the policy of nations. His recent 
letter to the London Times on the. Russo- 
Japanese war has this characteristic trait in 
a pronounced form. Its bold, fearless, and 
scathing arraignment of the Russian war 
policy, and of the militarist doctrine as it 
exists among all so-called Christian nations, 
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has aroused the world as no other utterance 
of the kind has done in many years. ‘Those 
who fail to agree with the great Russian re- 
former will find it difficult to break the force 
of his logic that war is essentially barbaric, 
beastly, and absurdly and grossly inconsist- 
ent between nations professing to be ani- 
mated by a Christian and enlightened spirit 
and desirous of promoting humanity and 
justice. Tolstoi may be an extremist in his 
peace doctrines; but saner, more tolerable, 
and better for the world is such extremism 
than the wild, extravagant, and pernicious 
war talk of which we are hearing so much in 
these days from men in places of power and 
influence in our own and other lands. Far 
more rational is it than the reasoning which 
apparently rests upon the assumption that 
war is a part of the moral order of the world 
now and forevermore, and that in the future, 
just as in the past, the chief duty of nations 
is to prepare for war with each other, no 
matter what the cost to public morals and 
humane progress nor what burdens of in- 
debtedness it heaps upon the people. 


Counting Rows. 


BY REV. MARION FRANKLIN HAM. 


When I was a boy, it often fell to my lot 
to hoe a certain patch of corn in the family 
garden. In the heat of the hoeing I was 
much given to stop half-way in the row and 
count the hills that yet remained to be 
hoed. In this dubious contemplation of 
tows hoed and unhoed, it transpired that 
much valuable time was dissipated and the 
family patience much vexed. One day my 
father said to me kindly: ‘“‘Son, suppose you 
hoe right along without stopping until you 
get the patch done. Then you can sit in 
the shade and meditate on the good work 
that you have accomplished. As it is now, 
more than half your labor counts for nothing, 
and the labor really performed is rendered 
twice as irksome by so much contemplation. 
Suppose you hoe more and count less.’’ 

I have never forgotten that advice, though 
perhaps I profited little by it at the time. 
It has seemed to me that many Unitarians 
are in the same state of mind. We are quite 
prone to stop half-way in the row and count 
hills. Somebody wonders why Unitarianism 
doesn’t sweep the country and another raises 
the question of ‘“‘opportunities missed,” and 
a third regrets that the American Unitarian 
Association didn’t do so-and-so back in the 
sixties. Somebody sees a hill out in Kansas 
that ought to be hoed, and somebody points 
out the apparent fact that there are twenty 
hills that we have missed in the ground 
already covered. Then we all stop and wipe 
the sweat from our faces, and look the ground 
over again. Every time we make this gen- 
eral inspection of the situation, it becomes 
more and more apparent to every one of us 
that we are getting nowhere. Then we must 
put our heads together and try to find the 
cause. Why don’t we get over more ground? 
Why can’t we show more hills hoed? Why 
do these rows in the field ahead of us seem 
so long anyway? There’s the Campbellite 
man over in the next patch planting ten 
churches to our one. There’s the Episcopal 
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man finishing his tenth row, and we are only 


on the fourth. There’s the Methodist man 
raising his twenty-million-dollar fund and 
the Presbyterian his twelve-million-dollar 
fund. The Roman Catholics and the Chris- 
tian Scientists and the what-nots are all 
flourishing. Well, that’s good! But why 
can’t we seem to get over the ground faster? 
This is the perennial question that gives us 
pause. And then comes the bewilderment 
and the chagrin and the self-reproach. The 
sun seems hotter and the dust more unbear- 
able and the rows longer than ever before. 
What shall we do? Why not count less and 
hoe more? Comparisons are odious. More 
than this, they are perfectly useless and per- 
nicious. It is quite impossible to judge Uni- 
tarian progress by counting hills and rows, 
or by: comparing our mean annual gain with 
that of any other denomination. I suppose 
that each denomination is doing its own 
work in its own way..I suppose too that 
Unitarians could not work the other man’s 
machine if they had it. I suppose again that 
no other denomination could use our hoe or 
do our hoeing for us. ‘The size of the patch 
or the heft of the hoe or the length of the 
row are of small consequence compared with 
the more important business of hoeing. If 
the field be small and the rows short and the 
hills few, then we shall finish the patch all 
the mote speedily; and this is all there is of 
importance in such a matter. We are to 
keep hoeing right along until our particular 
and peculiar work is done. We spend too 
much time marking progress. 

That very old fable of the tortoise and the 
hare seems to have lost its pith in our cal- 
culations. The disciples of Christ may be 
capturing the entire Mississippi Valley and 
planting Christian churches in every village 
of 1,000 inhabitants and over. Very well, 
I am not disturbed. We may be sure that 
all these churches are needed to voice the 
ideas held by Campbellites. I do not 
hear their doctrines preached in any other 
church. One has to go to a Campbellite 
church to hear Campbellite theology, and 
so of Swedenborgianism and Roman Ca- 
tholicism. If one wants “ High Church” and 
masses, he goes to the Episcopal church or 
the Roman Catholic. So, again, the Uni- 
tarians perhaps have planted only one church 


in the Middle States this year. Very good, 
I am not disturbed. I hear Unitarian ser- 
mons in every church I go to. My Presby- 


terian neighbor tells me he reads Channing 
and believes in the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, and the Methodist 
minister forgets his text every other Sunday 
and preaches a straight Unitarian discourse. 

True,’ the Mormon takes his hundreds of 
converts out of the South every year, but 
with all his haste he makes not as much 
progress as the tortoise. One has to go to 
Utah to see his temple. All temples are 
fast becoming Unitarian temples. ‘I'he other 
day a Congregational preacher from the West 
sat in my audience. After the service he 
remarked to me about the ‘‘orthodoxness” 
of our hymns. He left the impression on 
me that Orthodox Congregationalists in his 
section were more heterodox in their form of 
worship than we Unitarians. At least he 
liked my sermon and applauded the utter- 
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ances with quiet smiles of approval. I was 
led to wonder why Congregationalists con- 
sent to keep up an old quarrel that has lost 
its meaning. Half the churches on both 
sides of the line cannot be distinguished from 
those on the ‘“‘other side of the line.” We 
are all so mixed up and generally congenial 
that nobody can tell who is orthodox and 
who heterodox. And whocares? The point 
is that Unitarians are too much given to 
morbid contemplation. The race is not to 
the swift nor the battle to the strong—not 
always. ‘The very swiftness of some forms 
of theology foretells their decay. A plodding, 
even gait usually surprises us with unex- 
pected results. 

Of course we want Unitarian churches 
planted, and we shall plant them whenever 
and wherever we can. ‘That is part of our 
business. But we shall not stop in the midst 
of the work to figure up results. Having 
put forth our utmost energy and hoed dili- 
gently, then one or one hundred churches 
planted are good. While we were planting 
our one church, the Presbyterians at Los 
Angeles changed their confession to make it 
fit some modern ideas. The fact that this 
change brings a whole denomination into 
closer sympathy with some views held by 
Unitarians ought to make us satisfied. No 
two moyements take the same channel. 
Each denomination must move according to 
its orbit. We can’t make Episcopalians or 
Campbellites out of Unitarians. Congrega- 
tionalism means nothing when it becomes 
something else. If Unitarianism is a tor- 
toise, it will move lke a tortoise. But this is 
not saying that it will not win the race. 
Those best acquainted with the movements 
of tortoises think it will. As to whether it 
will win it in the approved fashion remains 
to be seen, After all, we are not set to 
build a sect. We aré merely using a ma- 
chine to accomplish certain matters in the 
harvest. If the whole universe chooses to 
do our work for us, how can we object? 
But the knowledge that the stars in their 
courses are hauling our wagon must not 
make us less interested in the arrival or less 
inclined to push hard on the upgrade. This 
particular hoeing is a glorious business to 
engage us. If our patch has fewer hills in it 
than adjoining fields, then surely the hills 
will be better cultivated. The thrifty Ger- 
man makes his acre do the work of twenty 
American acres. This seems to me really 
what the Unitarians are doing. Their little 
plat of ground is furnishing fresh thoughts 
in the neutral market in astonishing pro- 
fusion; and these Unitarian thought prod- 
ucts are so superior in general size, weight, 
and flavor that the religious world prefers 
them to all others. Hence the common use 
of our doctrines in the other churches. It 
matters little that the denominational tag 
is cut off before using. Any level-headed 
man or woman knows the brand by the flavor. 
Now it may be our business to furnish su- 
perior theology in the religious market. It 
may be that we are able to supply just that 
which no other denominat.on is able to pro- 
duce. Whether we raise this A No. 1 brand 
of theology on one acre or twenty does not 
concern us, so be it we cultivate every inch 
of the ground in the German fashion. The 
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law holds good. With one acre we shall do 
the work of twenty (farmed in the old way). 
Returning to the text: mere bulk doesn’t 
count. 20,000 churches preaching an im- 
possible theology is not so convincing as 
one preaching scientific facts. [Twenty mill- 
ion dollars raised to spread the doctrine of 
the earth’s flatness is not so effective as the 
simple utterance of truth. ‘To be in line 
with truth is more hopeful than to hear 
the tread of a multitude in our company. 
When our neighbor churches have occasion 
a little later on to make their theology fit 
some of the facts commonly taught in pub- 
lic schools, it will not matter so much whether 
they adopt our name or give us credit for 
pioneer work. I shall be quite satisfied to 
see these new Unitarian churches called 
“Methodist” or “Presbyterian” or ‘‘ Epis: 
copalian.”’ In the mean time, if we are so 
minded as to ‘‘hoe more and count less,” 
a great many of these vexing questions will 
dissolve into thin air. The proper time to 
contemplate our work is in the shade after 
the work is done. Certainly there is no 
time now for counting rows. 


A Correction. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

May I correct a mistake in the report of 
Rev. J. L. Douthit’s address at the dedica- 
tion of the new library chapel at Lithia 
Springs? The books my father, Rev. Joshua 
Young, gave him (and doubtless he so stated), 
were not the Unitarian Review, but the 
Christian Examiner. I believe the Examz- 
ner was the first magazine printed in behalf 
of the liberal faith, and, I think, was the 
forerunner of the Christian Register.* ‘The 
set was nearly complete, consisting of well- 
bound volumes with a few unbound. My 
father had taken much interest in Mr. 
Douthit and his work, although they never 
met, and I well remember how glad he was 
to send that set of valuable books as well as 
others where he hoped they would do good, 
as he was about to close his own life-work. 

I also notice that the writer of the article, 
“Mr. Staples at the Isles of Shoals,’ has 
forgotten the subject of that wonderful, de- 
votional meeting. Mr. Staples spoke on 
“Prayer,” so carefully, so reverently, so 
shrinkingly almost, with tears in his eyes 
and a trembling voice, that he seemed to 


*The Christian Examiner was first printed in 1$24, the 
Christian Register 1821,— Ep, 
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show us a part of his soul’s sacred experi- 
ence,—how God had spoken to him as father 
to child, and might speak to us if we would 
hear. It was the most uplifting service of 
the whole week, and has come back to me 
again and again. I seemed to be hearing 
my own saintly father, too, who was with 
us the year before. I recall noticing that 
the silence, which it is customary to observe 
inside the stone chapel, continued with the 
worshippers down the little hill to the hotel 
piazza, where I heard the remark, ‘‘When 
an old man like that speaks, one feels he 
knows.” s Tae; 


A New Church. 


On August 23 ground was cut for the 
building of the Derby Unitarian church. 
The ceremony was performed by Dr. Mor- 
gan, the minister of the church. He said: 
“T have the pleasure of cutting ground for 
the building of the Derby Unitarian church. 
May the church that shall worship here be 
a blessing to this community and to human- 
ity at large.” 

The design is by Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., 
Boston. The abundance of stone in the 
vicinity enables the society to use it at a 
very slight additional cost. Water color 
sketches of the building have been on ex- 
hibition, and have met with a very general 
approval in Ansonia, Derby, and Shelton. 
The structure will be quaint and, we think, 
conducive to the end for which it is built,— 
the worship of God. It will have a seating 
capacity of about two hundred and fifty. 

The location is one of the finest in the city 
of Derby. Through the generosity of one 
of the liberal supporters of the church, the 
society was able to pt the original lot se- 
lected for sale and build on this advan- 
tageous site. It is in the heart of the resi- 
dential section, on the line of the trolley, at 
the division of Seymour and Atwater Aven- 
ues. The location as well as the building 
itself will, in the opinion of the building 
committee, command the proper respect for 
our new church movement. The building 
will be completed about next January. 

The society had hoped to start entirely 
free of debt, but a small indebtedness will 
have to be contracted unless friends of the 
movement will come to our aid. Let us 
hope that it may be dedicated free of all 
indebtedness, 


THE JACKSON HEALTH RESORT 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON CO., NEW YORK 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


HOME COMFORTS AND SKILLED MEDICAL TREATMENT 
SYSTEM OF BATHS UNSURPASSED IN THIS COUNTRY 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE MAILED ON REQUEST 
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Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, September 13. There were present 
Messrs. Clifford, Cornish, Day, Eliot, Fox, 
Lincoln, Long, Savage, St. John, Ware, and 
J. E. Wright, and Mrs. Delano, Mrs. Keyes, 
and Mrs. Morton. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the months of June, July, and 
August :— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand June 1, 1904-++eseeeer cere cere eee $42,047.23 
From denationsiircs seve voces spews setacsleuscicce 1,962.95 
Income of invested funds....-.+.-+ Fie 8,579.07 


Interest on bank deposits. . 
Investment Church Building Loan. Fund, 
repaid On loaMS.....c0. ccce sees veeseses 
Bequest of Mrs. Olive E. Hayden, Bos- 
ton, as balance of legacy and credited 
to General Fund 
Estate of Robert Charles Billings, as 
a bequest, to establish the Robert 
Charles Billings Barnard Memorial 
Fund, to be held in trust for the Loa 
efit of the eastaere oe heen 
Books sold, etc.. 


5,139.04 


1,622.44 


3,000.00 
1,172.08 


$64,683.95 


EXPENDITURES. 


For missionary purposes.------+.0e seen cess cues $13,185.51 
OOKS, tracts, CtCccce dewsieeccwese sewessccice 2,791.30 
Salariés and other missionary expenses. 3,843.88 
Expenses of Unitarian Building.....-....- 1,139.30 
General Fund, amount paid from this ac- 

COUNT. eG ewicieaes abbas tinselvseelceseeoee epee 765.41 
Investment of funds.. 7,521.04 
Investment Church Building ‘Loan’ Fund, 

loaned to churches......seeeeeeeseeeeres 5,500.00 
All other purposes «++. esse cece ee R 12.08 

Cash on hand Sept. 1, 1904 29,925.43 
$64,683.95 


The cash on hand includes the following :— 


Church Building Loan Fund pledged for Shar $10,929.61 


Contributions for special purposes, and for 


general PUTPOSES..+. seco esse cere eeee secs 18,995.82 


$29,925.43 

The Committee on the Western States re- 
ported the following appropriations which 
were adopted. They are all for the period 
of seven months, beginning Oct. 1, 1904: 
to the first Unitarian Society, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., $700; for work in Southern Michigan, 
at the discretion of the secretary, $58.33; 
to the First Unitarian Society, Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich., at the discretion of the secretary, 
$145.83; to Rev. T. G. Owen, $58.33; to the 
First Unitarian _Church, Duluth, Minn., 
$204.17; to Unity Church, St. Cloud, Minn., 
$58.33; for work in Kansas City and St. 
Joseph, Mo., at the discretion of the secre- 
tary, $350; to the First Unitarian Society, 
Wichita, Kan., $262.50; to Unity Church, 
Fort Collins, Col., $131.25; to the People’s 
Unitarian Association, Ord, Neb., $189.58; 
to Rev. J. L. Douthit, at the discretion of 
the secretary, $175; to Rev. Marion Mur- 
doch, $58.33; to Rev. H. F. M. Ross, $466.67; 
for travelling expenses in the Western de- 
partment, $145.83. 

In explanation of the fact that these ap- 
propriations were not made for one year, I 
may refer to the vote of the directors made 
at their June meeting, in accordance with 
which all the appropriations previous to 
May 1, 1905, are to be made for such a period 
of time as will enable us to make appropri- 
ations in all parts of the country after that 
date to correspond accurately with the fiscal 
year of the Association. 

The Committee on New Americans re- 
ported the following appropriations which 
were adopted: to Rev. Rognvaldur Peturs- 
son, $568.75; to Rev. Johann P. Solmunds- 
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son, $452.08; to the First Swedish Unitarian 
Church, Chicago, Ill., $175 for seven months 
from Oct: 1, 1904. 

Upon the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee it was 


Voted, To appropriate $540 for the work at Chautauqua, 
being the balance ot a gift for that purpose. 

Voted, To appropriate $500 for the Committee on 
Comity and Fellowship. 

Voted, To appropriate $40 for the expenses of the 
library. 

Voted, To appropriate to Bishop Ferencz, for the new 
church building in Hungary, the $so contributed for that 
purpose by Mrs. H. S. Grew and Mrs. T, D. Robinson. 

Voted, That the gifts received from time to time for the 
Pacific Coast Theological School are hereby appropriated 
for that purpose, and the treasurer is authorized to make 
payments from the same for the expenses of the school. 

Voted, That the Treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
he is hereby authorized in the name and behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association to sign, affix the corporate 
seal to, and deliver to Mary McClure of Clinton, Mass., a 
quitclaim deed of land in said Clinton, on the northerly 
side of Ash Street, lately owned by Lucy B. Brewer of 
Clinton, Mass., under whose will the said Association has 
an interest in the said estate. 

Whereas, the First Unitarian Society of Ellsworth, 
Me., desires to borrow a sum of money and executea 
mortgage on its property as security for the payment of 
the same, and, 

Whereas, this Association has a claim on said property 
which would be a prior incumbrance and would prevent 
such a transaction, it is 

Voted, That the Association waives its claim so far as 
to give the proposed mortgage by said society precedence, 
and the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, is hereby author- 
ized in the name and behalf of the American Unitarian 
Association to execute and affix the corporate seal to all 
instruments necessary to carry the said waiver into effect. 

Voted, That the American Unitarian Association grate- 
fully accepts the gift of $3,000, made to said Association 
by Thomas Minns, surviving executor of the will of Robert 
Charles Billings, from the remainder of the estate dis- 
tributed by him in accordance with the terms of said will 
and decrees of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts, dated April 1, 1903, and May 26, 1904. 

Voted, That said American Unitarian Association also 
accepts the conditions of said gift, making said sum a 
permanent fund of $3,000, to be called the “ Robert 
Charles Billings Barnard Memorial Fund,” the income 
only to be paid annually to said Barnard Memorial and 
used for the general purposes of that church; and the 
treasurer of said American Unitarian Association, Fran- 
cis H. Lincoln, is hereby authorized to receive and receipt 
for the same. 


Upon recommendation of the executive 
committee it was 


Voted, That the action of the Executive Committee on 
June 25, 1904, as contained in the following vote, be ap- 
proved and stand as the vote of the directors; namely, 

Voted, That Herbert B. Dow and Charles D, Adams be 
and they are hereby authorized to act as agents of the 
American Unitarian Association, in the care and manage- 
ment of the interest of said Association in any and all real 
estate belonging to said Association under the promises of 
the wills of Charles Choate and Lydia G. Choate, late of 
Woburn, deceased. 


The following report was received from 
the Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund: to All Souls’ Church, Evanston, Ill, 
$5,000; to Unity Church, Fort Collins, Col., 
$4,500. No formal applications have been 


rejected, 
Under head of Miscellaneous Business the 
following communications were received 


from the secretary: announcement was made 
of the formation of the Nantucket Summer 
Meetings Association for the maintenance of 
biennial summer meetings at Nantucket. In 
a communication Rev. J. F. Meyer, secre- 
tary of said association, invited the American 
Unitarian Association to be represented upon 
its board of directors. 

Voted, To appoint the secretary as such representative. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Association be presented 
to Rev. Henry W. Foote and his sisters for their gift of 
portraits of ministers of our communion. 


Voted, To appoint as delegates of the Association to the 
Peace Congress, George F. Hoar, Worcester; Edward 


E. Hale, Boston; Samuel Bowles, Springfield; George” 
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Batchelor, Cambridge; James H. Ecob, Philadelphia ; 
Frank N. Hartwell, Louisville; David Starr Jordan Palo 
Alto; Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago; and Francis G. Pea- 
body, Cambridge. 

The secretary made a report concerning 
the possibilities of circuit work in country 
districts, including a plan whereby, if a special 
fund could be raised, three or more special 
field agents could be appointed for such 
work. 

Voted, To authorize the secretary to make an appeal for 
funds for this object. 

The secretary made a detailed report con- 
cerning the. summer work for the year, 
whereby it was shown to have been very 
satisfactory. 

At this point in the meeting President 
Eliot extended the greetings of the directors 
to Prof. Jean Réville, D.D., of Paris, who, 
at the invitation of the board, had been 
listening to the proceedings of the afternoon. 
Prof. Réville briefly-addressed the board. 

Rev. John W. Day tfeported on the work 
done this summer at St. Louis under the 
auspices of the Association, services having 
been maintained each Sunday. Adjourned. 

CHARLES E. St. Joun, Secretary. 


The National Attiances 


The first meeting of the executive board 
after the summer vacation was well at- 
tended on September 9, nineteen being 
present. Mrs. Horace Davis of San Fran- 
cisco was elected vice-president for the Pa- 
cific Coast, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Miss Elizabeth B. Easton, who 
held the position for many years. 

The new Manual will be ready for dis- 
tribution on October 1, and will be sent 
to life members and officers of branches. 
Many items of interest will be found in the 
Manual apart from its value as a directory. 
There are now 14,338 members belonging 
to the Alliance, and the work accomplished 
has been of great importance to the denomi- 
nation. The Post-office Mission and the 
Cheerful Letter Exchange promised to be 
more than usually active during the coming 
year. 

Among the satisfactory undertakings of 
the past year may be mentioned the com- 
pletion of the parish room in connection 
with Grace Chapel, Green Harbor, Mass., 
and the building of a similar room for the 
church at Lawrence, Kan. ‘The great use- 
fulness of these additions to the church 
has already been proved in both places. 
The money appropriated by the Alliance 
branches has been gratefully received and 
wisely spent. 

The board voted to recommend an ap- 
peal for $500 for the church at Richmond, 
Va. The importance of establishing a 
church in Richmond on a permanent basis 
must be evident to every Alliance member, 
and it is hoped that every branch will join 
in making up the amount asked for in the 
recommendation. 

The board desires that all remittances to 
the Alliance treasury be made by check, 
express, or postal order, payable to Mary 
Louise Catlin, treasurer. Money enclosed 
in letters must be at the risk of the sender. 

In the Western States the Alliance is open- 
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ing the season actively, the vice-presidents 
of the Middle West and Central States hav- 
ing already arranged to attend the various 
State conferences, among others the Missouri 
Valley Conference at Topeka, the Illinois 
Conference at Hinsdale and the Michigan 
Conference which occurs on October 26. 
Many branches are planning for neighbor- 
hood meetings, and altogether the coming 
winter promises much social intercourse and 
much interest in Alliance matters. 

The next meeting of the board will be 
held at headquarters on October 14. 

Emity A. FIFIELD, 
Recording Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 
SEPTEMBER MEETING. 

The first meeting of the directors for the 
autumn was held September 12, 2.30 P.M., 
25 Beacon Street. Present, Messrs. Horton, 
Griffin, Greenman, Secrist, Simons, Mrs. 
Winsor, Mrs. Brooks, and Miss Parker. 

The minutes of the June meeting were 
tead by the secretary, and the records ap- 
proved. The report of the treasurer was 
then offered. It showed a somewhat de- 
creased balance, owing to the heavy publi- 
cation bills, and some special expenses in 
the rearrangement of the business affairs. 
The prospect of the annual contributions 
and personal subscriptions seemed encour- 
aging. 

A formal vote. was passed accepting the 
bequest from the estate of Robert Charles 
Billings of $3,000. The terms require that 
it shall be a permanent fund, the income 
only to be used for th purposes of the 
Sunday School Society. A vote of thanks 
was unanimously passed to be sent to Mr. 
Thomas Minns, executor, for his interest 
and agency in the matter. 

Considerable time was then given to the 
preparation of th programme for the an- 
nual meeting of the society, to be held at 
Fairhaven, Mass., on October 26 and 27. 
A general outline was presented by the 
president which was afterward completed 
by suggestions from the various directors. 

The action of the delegates at the annual 
meeting in 1903, by which they referred 
the question of a change of date of the an- 
nual meeting back to the. directors, was 
then considered. After a thorough inter- 
change of views by the directors present, a 
motion was made and carried that every 
director be polled by letter before Septem- 
ber 30, asking an expression of opinion. 
These votes are to be reported not only to 
the next meeting of the directors, but 
the annual meeting in October. ‘ 

The president then read a letter of resig- 
nation from Mr. Henry D. Sharpe of Provi- 
dence, who finds it impossible to attend the 
monthly meetings owing to engrossing 
duties. The case was so clearly put that 
the directors had no option in the matter. 
It was therefore moved and voted that the 
resignation of Mr. Sharpe be accepted with 
the sincere regrets of his associates. It was 
also voted to fill the vacaney at the next 
meeting of the board, 
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Correspondence was then read by the 
president between Miss Herford and him- 
self, relating to the publication of Old ‘Testa- 
ment Bible Stories as retold by her father, 
Rey. Brooke Herford. Nothing definite was 
settled, as negotiations are still in progress. 

Several matters pertaining to new publi- 
cations were then introduced and freely dis- 
cussed. They related to singing books, man- 
ual on Unitarianism, and reprints. As these 
subjects were purposely brought forward in 
an informal way, for a comparison of views, 
no final vote was taken or desired. 

Meeting then adjourned. Louisa P. Parker, 
Clerk. 

COMMENTS. 

A brief commentary on the above official 
records may add some light. 

1. In connection with the treasurer’s re- 
port, it is pleasant to state that some indi- 
viduals have responded to our appeal. One 
lady sent her check for $20, half of it to 
make her daughter a life member, coupling 
with this some pleasant words as to the 
work which the Sunday School Society is 
doing. While it is a source of genuine re- 
gret that Mr. Sharpe felt obliged to resign 
his position as a director of the society, a 
tray of sunshine falls across the record in 
the fact that he testified to his faith in our 
cause by forwarding a generous check of 
$100. No doubt he would prefer this should 
not be mentioned here; but I do it for the 
credit of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, which is able to enlist the loyalty of 
such an individual. 

2. The bequest from the Billings estate 
of $3,000 will make a substantial increase 
of the permanent reserves. Endowmeits 
are good when they are rightly used, thougi: 
they can be injurious when allowed to ex- 
tinguish personal effort and sacrifice. I can 
assure the friends of our society that the 
danger line is far off for us. Our permanent 
funds are only $25,000, and the strenuous 
struggle for healthy existence would still be 
a necessity if we had $50,000. So no one 
need hesitate to remember us in this way. 

3. The symposium feature will be the 
leading thing in the programme of exercises 
at Fairhaven, one in the forenoon and one 
in the afternoon of Thursday. The topics 
will be of a vital, practical character. We 
hope to bring forward suggestions relating 
to the chief needs of Sunday-schools to-day, 
and also ‘‘outward activities.”’ Compact 
fifteen-minute speeches will fill the time of 
the symposiums. There will also be two or 
three longer addresses on subjects requiring 
more consideration. One paper, entitled 
“How to increase Sunday-school Member- 
ship,” will be offered, embodying the result 
of a wide correspondence. The full pro- 
gramme is to be announced in ample time. 

4. It will be seen that there must be a 
difference of judgment among the directors 
with regard to changing the date of the an- 
nual meeting. Sunday-schools who are en- 
titled to send delegates should be sure to 
choose those who can take part in this dis_ 
cussion and settle it wisely. The question 
is of vital importance to the welfare of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

5. The value of this department as a 
channel for obtaining information about our 
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publications was well shown in three letters 
recently received by us. One was from 
Dundee, Scotland, ordering $5 worth of 
samples of our manuals; another from the 
University of Chicago, asking for a complete 
set of our One-topic Three-grade text-books; 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfeet Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


40 years ago Dobbins’ Electric Soap sold at 16 cents a 
bar. Now it sells at 5 cents, quality unchanged. The 
most in quantity, the best in quality. What else can be 
desired? Ask your grocer for it. 


Marlboro, N.H.—We have used your method for 
about two months, and find it has increased our numbers 
even in that short time.—Mrs. C. F. McIntire. Ad- 
dress all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Hddresses. 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 353 Walnut St., 
Brookline, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Joel H. Metcalf is 34 
Wendell Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Deaths. 


At Dorchester, 15th inst., Thomas C. Caldwell, formerly 
of Fitchburg, 89 years. 

At Providence, R.I., 16th inst., Adeline Brown, daugh- 
ter of the late Isaac and Lydia Williams Brown, in the 
85th year of her age. 

At Geneva, L1]., Miss Rebecca Eddowes, 85 years. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


ORSE FOR SALE.—Sale tor lady w drive 

Not afraid of anything. Weight 1,100. Also har- 

ness and rubber-tired runabout. I would let a reliable 

party try the mare for a week. Address “‘ J,’’ Christian 
Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


ANTED.—By a lady of refinement position as com- 

panion or housekeeper in or near Boston. Kef- 

erences given and required. Address 574 Warren Street, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in ‘‘Old Va.’ 

Write for facts to one who changed. .S. Reap, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


WINTER IN THE BERKSHIRES, 


TO LET.—The late Dr. William H. Thayer’s resi- 
dence, on CRESTALBON FARM, Lanesboro, Mass , 
half-hour by trolley from Pittsfield, and in thoroughly 
rural, retired, picturesque surroundings. House is fur- 
nace-heated, ‘modern appointments, 10 rooms (6 bed- 
rooms), ample piazza. Will be let completely furnished, 
with possession October x. Apply on premises or by 
letter to EDWARD T. FISHER, Crestalbon 
School, Berkshire P. O., Mass. 


Woodside Cottages 


Framingham, Massachusetts 


Home 


An effort should be made to bring about a 
state of health through the educational process 
A place where such effort is being made need 
not have unpleasant associations or be envel- 
oped in the atmosphere of sickness, as has 
been demonstrated at Woodside. 


FRANK W, PATCH, M.D. 
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and a third from Australia, requesting spc “i- | 


mens of certain lessons. And these thre 
orders, from three widely separated sources, 
all came from the reading of this department 
in the Christian Register by individuals who 
do not belong to the Unitarian denomina- 
tion. Herein lies a lesson. 

Epwarp A, HorvTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union, 


The Young People’s Society. 


I had intended at this time to speak of 
some of the most pressing demands in the 
line of organization which present condi- 
tions seem to indicate to the officers of the 
National Union, but I am led to say first 
a few words about the meaning of the Na- 
tional Young People’s Religious Union. 
What is it? What relation has it to the 
local guild or union of which you, “gentle 
reader,” are a member or a friend? And 
what relation does it hold to you individu- 
ally? 

I attempt here a brief answer to these 
questions, because experience has shown 
me repeatedly how many of our people, 
both young and old, fail to appreciate the 
meaning and the value of Unitarian organt- 
zation! I know, of course, how few of those 
belonging to this non-philorganizational class 
are likely to be readers of these pages, yet 
I must venture the word. 

We often glide over titles very glibly, with 
a skimming idea of what they signify. But 
in these word-symbols,—if the name is well 
chosen,—lie hidden many implications not 
visible at a glance. Moreover, a title is, 
in its implications, ideal, not actual. Those 
who stand behind the name have always 
this high vision of the possible to lead them 
on, 

The Young People’s Religious Union! As 
we stand now, we are, in the first place, not 
fully wnzted in our work; secondly, we do 
not cover in our work the possible length 
and breadth of our great country; thirdly, 
there ate many young people in whose midst 
one of our young people’s societies stands, 
who are not touched by its ideals; and, finally, 
we see more and more how far-reaching 
religion is, and how broad and keen must be 
the zeal which shall penetrate to the front, 
“still keeping all of good the past has shown.” 

- Unity of our (Unitarian!) young people 
' throughout these our United States in the 
pursuit of the religious life, this is the ideal 
for which we stand. The actuality of to-day 
is not this ideal. Yet we are not ashamed 
of the actuality. The labors of the past 
have moved us forward, have brought us 
ever nearer to this great ideal. 

Where does this ideal reside? Is it at 
Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, Boston? Yes, 
I can assure you that it is very much alive 
there. Also that those who for the time 
being stand as leaders (servants!) of the 
various federations of young people’s soci- 
eties cherish this high ideal. But does it 
stop with these officers? If it did, it would 
never have reached them,—if I may be 
allowed a form of expression which some 
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of my {cutch ancestors probably picked up 
during their stay in Ireland. The National 
Young People’s Religious Union exists be- 
cause all its members individually cherish 
this same ideal! ‘This is true as soon as we 
admit what seems to me to be a fact, that 
no individual is really a member of any 
organization until he ‘gives his heart and 
his hand” to its zdeal. Nominally a member 
he may easily be. The dead leaf on the 
tree, or the extra blueberries sometimes tied 
on artfully to a branch of growing blue- 
berries, are symbols in nature which illus- 
trate the power of the living to carry dead 
weights, or to afford a temporary resting- 
place for false appearances of unity. 

No, the officers of the Young People’s 
Religious Union—in local society, federation, 
or national Union—are not the primary or 
the main upholders of this ideal they cherish. 
Emerson was speaking of history when he 
wrote, — 

“There is no great and no small 

To the soul that maketh all; 

And where it cometh all things are, 

And it cometh everywhere.” 
But this is just what true organization 
means. The ‘‘vision’” which has created 
the Young People’s Religious Union is a 
vision in many individual minds and hearts. 
Only as it lives there can its common pres- 
ence be recognized. The inevitable result of 
this mutual recognition ts organization, grow- 
ing from two to four, from four to eight, from 
more to more. 

And to what end? Simply and solely for 
individual welfare widely spread, through the 
most necessary, most inspiring, most pro- 
gressive means known to the thought and 
feeling of modern men. 

Believe me, then, we in whose hands are 
placed this year certain national duties of 
keeping communication open between all 
true members of the various young people’s 
societies, and of seeking to increase to the 
utmost the number of true members, recog- 
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nize our responsibility to the individuals 
among whom we stand as coworkers, and 
seek to be in our official capacities that 
which in fact we are,—servants to our friends 
and to our cause. ‘Thus may we truly say, 
in borrowed form,— 


“We could not love our work so well, 
Loved we not yours still more!’’ 
CaRLETON AMES WHEELER, 
President. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The South Worcester Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Union will hold its Oc- 
tober meeting with the guild of A Kempis 
at Hopedale, Sunday, October 2. The 
afternoon session will begin at 4.30 and 
in the evening at 6.30. Flora Messinger, 
Secretary. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian Con- 
ference of the Middle States and Canada 
will be held with the First Independent 
Christ’s Church in Baltimore, Md., beginning 
with the evening of Tuesday, November 15, 
and continuing through the 16th and the 
morning of the 17th. George H. Badger, 
Secretary. 


Churches. 


ALAMEDA, CAL.—First Unitarian Society: 
Rey. Christopher Ruess was installed on 
Sunday, September 4. After prayer and 
Bible reading by Rev. Earl Morse Wilbur, 
the installation sermon was preached by Rev. 
Bradford Leavitt, minister of the first Uni- 
tarian Church. The prayer of installation 
was offered by Rev. W. M. Jones of Oak- 
land, the charge to the minister was by Rev. 
F. L. Hosmer, and the right hand of fellow- 
ship was given by Rev. Jay William Hud- 
son. After the reading of a letter from Rev. 
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George R. Dodson, minister of the Church 
of the Unity in St. Louis, the charge to the 
people was given by Rev. George W. Stone. 
Rev. William Norman Guthrie extended the 
welcome to the city and to the fellowship 
of the Christian church, and the service 
closed with hymn and benediction. The 
Congregationalist and Methodist Episcopal 
ministers were also present. Eight ministers 
took part in the service which lasted less 
than an hour and three-quarters. Alameda 
is a resident suburb of San Francisco, with 
a population of about twenty thousand. A 
correspondent writes: ““We are beginning 
well enough, with no unhealthy fervor for 
the new broom, but a promise of steady and 
teal growth in membership and co-operation 
on the part of people who come for what 
they can do as well as for what they can 
get.” 


Groton, Mass.—First Church of Christ, 
Rev. P. H. Cressey: The church resumed its 
service, after a month’s vacation, September 
4. The congregation was pleased and grati- 
fied to find on the wall at the left of the pul- 
pit a tablet to the memory of their late pas- 
tor, Dr. Young. The tablet is of golden 
bronze with raised block letters, and reads: 
“1875-1902. In memory of Joshua Young, 
D.D., beloved pastor of this church for 
twenty-seven years, and in grateful remem- 
brance of his deyoted and happy pastorate, 
this tablet is erected by his family.’’ 


MontREAL, CAN.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. W. S. Barnes: Sunday, September 11, 
was observed as the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Mr. Barnes’s induction into the pastorate 
of the Montreal church, as well as his fortieth 
year of service in the ministry. A large con- 
gregation was present, and Mr. Barnes 
preached an impressive sermon suitable to 
the occasion. 


San Francrsco.—Second Church, Rev. 
J. W. Hudson: During the month of August, 
the congregations have been encouragingly 
large, and the membership committee has 
received several applications for member- 
ship. The Emerson Society reopened for 
its new term of work Saturday, August 6. 
During the next few months the programmes 
will be devoted to four topics of study: ‘‘’The 
Capitols of Europe,” “An Introduction to 
Shakespeare’s Plays,’ ‘‘Great Epochs in 
Painting,” and ‘‘Nations as .Humorists.” 
On Friday evening, August 26, a social was 
given under the direction of the Women’s 
Auxiliary, which was largely attended. The 
auxiliary has inaugurated the plan of hav- 
ing a programme at its meeting on the fourth 
Friday of each month. At the last meeting 
a most excellent programme of music was 
rendered by Mrs. Grace Loring Williams and 
Miss Tibbetts, whom the auxiliary hope to 
hear again. The Sunday-school has been 
re-enforced by a number of new teachers, 
and it is hoped to make some real progress 
in the work of the school during the coming 
year. 


Personal. : 


Rey. J. A. Cruzan has been called to the 
church in Spokane, Wash., and preached his 
last sermon in Santa Rosa on August 21. 
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James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
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Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
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Pleasantrics, 


“He says he doesn’ t want office unless 
his country calls him.” ‘Yes,’ answered 
the senator, ‘‘but he is hanging close to the 
telephone all ready to answer the first ring.” 
Washington Star, 


“Can you tell me,” said the seeker after 
knowledge to the showman, “what the hump 
on that camel’s back is for?” “What's it 
for?” ‘Yes, of what value is it?” ‘Well, 
it’s lots of value. The camel would be no 
good without it.’ ‘Why not?” “Why 
not? Yer don’t suppose people ’ud pay six- 
pence to see a camel without a aoe do 
yer?” 


A teacher was explaining to a farmer lad, 
who was studying Latin, and had been 
called on to recite, the fact that a preposi- 
tion often intensifies the meaning of a verb. 
“Take cavo, for instance,’ he said. “It 
means to hollow out. Now what will a 
preposition do to it?” “Intensify it, sir.” 


“That’s right. Now what would ercavo 
mean?” ‘To holler out louder.’”’—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


The seafaring vernacular of elderly na- 
tives of Nantucket is ever a source Of merri- 
ment to the off-islander. A sagacious school- 
boy, when asked, “Where is Alaska?” 
promptly replied, ‘In the north-west corner 
of off-island.”” A mother, alluding to the 
return of an absent son from the continent, 
says, ‘“When Charles came on from off. ” 
A boy, observing a show of a petticoat as he 
walked behind a lady called, “Madam, you 
are open aft.” 


‘ 


Mrs. Barron was one of the new “summer 
folk” and not acquainted with the vernacu- 
lar. Consequently she was somewhat sur- 
prised, upon sending an order for a roast of 
lamb to the nearest butcher, to receive the 
following note in reply: “Dear Mam. I am 
sorry I have not killed myself this week, but 
I can get you a leg off my brother [the butcher 
‘at the farther end of the town]. ‘He’s full 
up of what you want. I seen him last night 
with five legs. Yours respectful. George 
Gunton.’’—Y outh’s Companion. 


Two young ladies on the promenade of 
a seaside resort had been watching the ves- 
sels pass through a telescope lent them by 
an ‘‘ancient mariner.’”” On handing the 
glass back, one of them remarked that it 
was.a very good one. ‘‘Yes, miss,” said 
the old tar, ‘‘that.’ere telescope was given 
me by Lord Nelson.” ‘Good gracious! 
Why, Nelson has been dead nearly a hun- 
dred years.” ‘‘Well, ’'m blowed,’ replied 
the salty one, quite unabashed, ‘‘’ow the 
time do fly!”—Woman’s Home Companion. 


A photographer, taking the picture of a 
four-year-old girl, tried sweet names and 
gentle: persuasion to make her sit still. Fi- 
nally he turned to the despairing mother 
and ‘said, ‘‘Madam, if you will leave your 
darling with me, I think I can interest her 
better and take her lovely face.’’ The 
mother withdrew, and was soon called to 
see a highly satisfactory negative. After 
they left the mother asked, ‘‘ Nellie, what 
did that nice gentleman say to you when I 
left you alone with him?” ‘‘ Well, he thaid,”’ 
lisped Nellie, ‘“‘If you don’t thit sthill, you 
ugly, squint-eyed monkey, I’ll thake the life 
out of your trembling carcath. Then I 
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Sducational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL &AR 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. KE. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


HOME and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston, reopens OCTOBER 4, 1904. 


THE MISSES ALLEN, 
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